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Art. I, Le&ures on the univerfal Principles and Duties of Religion and 
Morality, as they, have been read in Margaret-Street, Cavendith- 
Square, in the Years 1776 and 1777. By the Rev. David 
Williams. Printed for the Author, and fold by Dodfley, &c. 
2vols. 4to. Subfcription 1]. 18. 1779. 


R. Williams is a gentleman of fo fingular a caft of cha- 

racter and principles, that we fhould be tempted to pay a 

particular attention to him on that account; fuppofing he were 

even more deficient, than we imagine him to be, ia qualities of 
higher importance and eftimation. 

The introduction to this curious performance opens with a 
definition of infanity. We did not immediately perceive the 
Author’s defign in fetting off fo oddly. We doubted not, 
however, of fome defign, at the bottom: Mr. Williams feldom 
fays or does any thing, even in the moments of the pure/t fimpli- 
city, without fome reafon. 

It appears then, that Mr. Williams gives his Readers ade- 
finition of infanity, for the fole purpole of convincing them 
that he himfelf, however extraor dinary, is met mad. § The 
inftitution of a form of public worfhip (fays he) on thofe 
principles which arife immediately from nature, in a community 
where almoft every thing in morals, religion and polity, are 
decided upon by authority :—the refolution of a man to be the 
author of it, who doth not covet fufferings, and has not the 
difpofitions of a martyr: —the idea of leaving the plan to fuc- 
ceed by its merits in a country where every, thing is rendered 
fuccefsful by money or protection:—thefe have been urged as 
proofs of infanity : and per thaps they may be. But the applica- | 
tion of ‘them to me hath been owing to an unacquaintance. with 
the following facts, which imply the hiftory of an inftitution of ’ 
public worfhip on the univerfal ‘principles of morals. > 
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© IT quitted the cuftomary offices of the profeffion to which 
I was educated, for reafons which have been already affigned 
fwz. in the Appendix to the fecond edition of Eflays on public 
Worfhip}. But either becaufe religion is effential to the human 
mind; or becaufe the habits of a profeffion are, like all others, 
very difficult to be fufpended—I could not reft fatisficd out of 
my employment. On intimating my fituaztion, I had hopes 
given me of the moft flattering encouragement. But on feeing 
my plan extended beyond the limits of the Chriftian church 
[i. e. feeing the plan was purely a deiflical one—as the Author 
fhou!d have faid in plain language}, they were withdrawn, and 
my papers were put up: for | had none of the views of Re- 
formers and Apofiles: and it was my intention not, to engage, 
until it appeared to be for the fervice and pleafure of others, as 
well as my own.’ 

This confeffion is a very frank one: and we give him full 
and unreferved credit for the truth of it. The children of light 
are not always wife in their generation. But Mr. Williams, 
who had renounced all pretenfions to their character, was re- 
folved not to act on their plan. The heroic pafiion of foul- 
faving (as Lord Shaftefbury ironically termed it) mingled not 
with his principles, and had no fhare at all in * the inftitution 
in Margaret-Street.”? Aes wx sw—* Give me where to ftand (as 
Mr. Williams might be fuppofed to fay)—* But I will have 
folid ground : or I wiil lock up all my inftruments. I have not 
the wings of the Apoftles. 1 cannot work by their faith; nor 
live on their hopes.’ 

But though Mr. Williams did not chufe to venture his bot- 
tom on the fanciful ftocks of reformation, nor to launch his 
velle], like a vifionary Apoftle, into the air;—though he wifhed 
like a prudent man of this generation, to ferve and pleafe him- 
felf as well as other people; yet he recoils at the idea of having 
his * plan injurioufly degraded,’ by feeing it clafled amongtt 
© the unadvifed projects of an individual for his own emolu- 
ment and advantage.’ 

After reprobating the defigns of fanatics and miffionaries, in 
their attempts to reform churches and kingdoms, he tells his 
Readers, that his ¢ bufinefs hath not any thing in common with 
fuch defigns. The liturgy on the univerfal Principles of Re- 
ligion and Morality, was firft intended as a gratification and 
pleafure to a fmall number of perfons who could worfhip on no 
other ; to be publicly ufed, on the fuppofition that it would 
afford the fame gratification and pleafure to great numbers in 
the fame circumftances, and bring me fome recompenfe for my 
trouble in ufing it. 

‘ When the defign was made public, the expeétations enter- 
tained by fome, and the apprehenfions of others, were equally 
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ill-founded and extravagant. Nay, the opinions formed on the 
fteps which have been hitherto taken, are not the moft judicious. 
Experiments may be to the public as fallacious as fables: they 
often occafion as many errors, and are always expected to prove 
too much. If the Inftitution in Margaret-Street were only to 
prove, that a liturgy may be drawn up, on principles which all 
mankind acknowledge, and may be ufed without offence, even ‘ 
to feétaries and bigots, it would deferve confideration and re- 
fpect. A bifhop quitting his diocefe, and attended by both 
Houfes of Parliament, in the fame experiment, might have 
iven it more eclat, but not more certainty. In the prefent 
cafe, it is a difcovery made by a private man, at fome rifque, 
and at fome expence. It holds up to the world a fact which 
hath at all times been deemed incredible ;—-the importance of 
which to morals and policy may be underftood, when men raife 
their thoughts from the elementary to the intellectual world ; 
and the benefits which may be enjoyed in future by perfons who 
might not have undergone the apprehenfions, anxieties, and 
inconveniencies by which it hath been afcertained. . 
© That good men of all nations and all religions :—that be- 
lievers in Mofes, Chrift, and Mahomet, Free-thinkers, Deifts, 
and even Atheifis, who acknowledge beneficent principles in 
nature, may unite in a form of public worfhip, on all the great 
and moft important truths of piety and morality, can no more 
be a queftion : for it is demonftrated; not by the arts of logic, 
or the declamations of oratory in books, but by a ftated, public 
fervice, to which any man may have recourfe for fatisfaction.’ 

Mr. Williams proceeds to ftate the ufe of his difcovery for 
the benefit of preachers and politicians. The principal ufe 
arifes from the freedom of communication, which, as he ob- 
ferves, © conftitutes the bonds by which all aflociations, all 
clubs, and all parties, are held together.’ In the illuftration 
of this profound remark, the Author hath thrown out hints 
which feem to mean fomething; but we acknowledge ourfelves 
unable to get to the bottom of them. And in trati they muft 
be very deep!—quite out of common reach, fince * feveral 
perfons,’ he informs us, * eminent for their knowledge in the 
prefent fcience of politics, have not underftood him.’ 

For our parts, we fee nothing very extraordinary in this 
Gentleman’s experiments or difcoveries. Whether it be, that our 
. © thoughts are not yet raifed from the elementary to the intel- 
lectual world,’ or that we have yet fome little predile&tion re- 
maining for Chriftianity, or from whatever caufe it may arife, 
we prefume not to determine; but we muft acknowledge, that 
we cannot fee the great utility of this project (confeffedly a Uto- 
pian one) of uniting the moft heterogenous parties, from the 


orthodox believer down to the fpeculative Atheift. No plan of 
B 2 worfhip, 
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worthip, however vague, equivocal, or comprehenfives; can 
afford a link to join fuch hoftile extremes: or provide them with 
* a loop or hinge to hang their doubts on,’ while they repair, 
in all the nakednefs of pure nature, to offer their united facri- 
fices at the fame altar, and make their refponfes to the fame prie/?. 
It is contrary to the nature of man—it is contrary to the expre/s 
defignation both of the Jewifh and Chrittian religion: and not- 
withftanding our Author’s experiments and difcoveries, we are at 
length fully convinced, af:er mature obfervation, that his pro- 
ject is a trial of mere curiofity, and chiefly affects as a novelty. 

Mr. Williams’s capital miftake lies in fuppofing, that what 
holds good in fociety at Jarge, holds equally good in a religious 
community ; and that nothing ought to bound the one which doth 
not limit the other: but he concludes too haftily, from premifes 
that will be granted by very few, whether believers or in- 
fidels, 

In the fupport of civil life, the moft oppofite profeffions of 
religion may be united for the common good by univerfal prin- 
ciples. Here, even the Atheift may be a ufeful member. He 
may be fuch on theground of felf-iove. Society hath no farther 
claims on him, than it may poffibly be for his own intereft to 
obey. The laws of civil life ought then to be as comprehen- 
five as the good of fociety wil] admit: and Government acts a 
wife, as well as a benevolent part, when it applies all its mem- 
bers to the beft ufe, and makes even the moft diffimilar profef- 
fions adminifter to the general welfare and peace of the com- 
munity. Thefe maxims of policy were unknown to, or even 
unheeded by our forefathers, “They imagined, that toleration, 
inftead of le/ening, would encreafe diflentions in the ftate :—that 
good fubjects, and good churchmen meant the fame thing, and 
could not be difunited without the ruin of both characters, To 
preferve their alliance, the A& of Uniformity was pafied. A 
fair trial was made of this project. We know how it fuc- 
ceeded. 

As to Mr, Williams’s projeét—which he hath now extended, 
by a fingular act of grace, to the utmoft extreme of infidclity, 
we do not, on the moft ferious reflection we can form of it, fee 
its abfolute neceffity, or even its fingular utility, on the broad 

round of civil polity. The ftate hath faved all the trouble; 
and by mutualindulgence, dependence, and obligation, allowed 
and ftrengthened by Government, all the ends of political life 
are fufficiently fecured and provided for: Now thefe, we appre- 
hend, are Mr. Williams’s fole objects. 

Religion, that derives its capital motives from the Omnifci- 
ence of the Deity, and ends not in a momentary glow of ad- 
miration, excited by a view of the works of nature, but looks 
) forwards 
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forwards to a future ftate, can be no part of an inftitution 
which includes Atheifts in the number of its votaries. 

Mr. Williams acknowledges, that ¢ it is not material to his 
purpofe, whether the Atheift exclude the word, God, from 
his religidus diale@, and afcribe all we fee to nature, neceflity, 
or chance ic is the charaéter only of neceility, of chance, or 
of the deified forms of human imagination, which can affect us.’ 

Undoubtedly words, in themfelves, are of little confequence. 
It is the ideas they excite that are principally to be attended to. 
Now, we afk, What idea the moft fpeculative and metaphy- 
fical Atheift can be fuppofed to afluciate with the word, 
CHANCE? Or on what ground it caa be imagined he fhould 

ay any adoration to the characfer of Chance? Or what 
effect the contemplation of it can poflibly have in improv- 
ing his mind and motals? How, we afk, can the Atheift, 
who afcribes the productions of the univerfe, and all the opera- 
tions of nature, to Chance, regard this origina) caufe, as an ob- 





ject of * delight, gratitude, and virtuous refolutions,’ (as Mr, 


Wiiliams exprefles bimfelf) © or with any imtention to act, in 
his little {phere, in tome degree, according to the great prin- 
ciple he hath beca contemplating /’—To adore Chance—to be 
grateful to Chanec, are toleci{ins thocking to common fenfe, and 
whici cannot be reconciled, even by tne ingenuity of Mr. Wil- 
liams. Perhaps he may tell us, that we do not underftand 
him: but, in cur view, nothing can throw a ftronger ridicule 
on his all-comprehenfive inftitution, than by tuppofing a num- 
ber of perions atiembled in Margarct. Street, to join in devotion 
and thankt,iving—fome to God—fome to Nature—a third clafs 
to Neceflity, and a fourth to Chance :--{ome to a Principle all- 
perfect and all-wile: and others, to a Being whole works ¢ they 
imagine are not always as they might be: and are not ordered 
according to their ideas of pertect wifdom and goodnefs.’ Yet 
Mr. Williams is ready to accommodate them all: and does 
not fez any good reaion why thofe {ceptics, who are ready to find 
fault with the ways of God, fhould not yet adore him: for, 
putting himielf in their fituation, and fuppofing that he had 
inbibed their principles, ¢ yet (fays he) as it is wonderful that 
things fhould be as well as they are, und that in the fum of 
exiftence, there fhould be fo much happinefs as to make it de- 
lirable—this would claim my reipectful atcention —and this atten- 
tion would be ad] the religion of which | fhould be capable. 

** Now this is worfhiptul fociety,”—as Shakefpeare, the true 
*¢ prigit ef nature,” humoroufly fings :— where folks may adore 
God, or adore without a God: where they may afcend on Plas 
tonic pinions to the * to xxAcv— 

** “Phe firtt good, tirit perfect, and firft fair:?——— 
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or reafon § downwards till they doubt of his goodnefs and 
perfection, and then fink devotion into * refpectful attention.’ 

We have thus, without rafhnefs, and on the grounds of 
obfervaticn and experience, given our free fentiments on ‘ the 
Inftitution in Margaret-Street :’ and if we were inclined to 
appeal to any authority to countenance our freedom, it fhould be 
to Mr. Williams himfelf, who tells us, that © all thoughts, 
wrong as weil as right, fhould be free/fy communicated.’—We 
hope, our freedom hath been tempered with moderation and 
decency : though if we were inclined to be abufive, we might 
plead his example to give a fanction to calumny : for he fays, 
without icruple or referve, that © preaching keeps up an order 
‘of men who are under a neceffity of diflembling their failings 
and faults, and, confequently, of tainting their own minds, 
and thofe of their hearers, with hypocrify:—a vice almoff in- 
tparable from an aflembly under the direction of a prieft, 
whether called religious, moral, or fentimental.’ 

The clergy were firft indebted to the politene/s of Mr. Hume 
for this refleCtion on the charaéter of their order. Mr. Wil- 
liams bears his teftimony to the juftnefs of the refleGion. This 
muft give it double credit; for having been of the order him- 
felf—and § ftill not fatisfied (he tells us) out of his employment,’ 
he muft be a competent judge of the vice which naturally taints 
the mind of a prieft. 

As we have now done juftice to our impartiality, we proceed 
‘to difcharge another obligation; and that is, to do juftice ta 
the fingular merit of this lively and moft ingenious Moralift. 
His Leétures have afforded us uncommon entertainment: for 
wild as fome of this Gentleman’s notions are, and deficient as 
his difcourfes may be in point of logical arrangement, yet pe- 
culiar beauties are fcattered through almoft every page of his 
work. He is entitled to this acknowledgment: and we could 
not refufe it, without doing manifeft injuftice to his abilities. 
We do not fay, that the excellencies of thefe Le&tures will 
atone for their errors and defeéts; but this we muft fay, that 
thefe excellencies are fo various and ftriking, that they muft ap- 
pear in {pite of every thing that tends to obfcure them. 


The Leétures are in number forty-fix. They are, in general, 


prefaced with a text of Scripture: though fome few are intro- 
duced with a motto from the moral writings of the Ethnic fages. 
This was confiftent enough with his plan, which excludes the 
pre(criptive authority of revelation; and the ruling principle of 
which, is, to adopt a maxim, not from its mode of recom- 
mendation, but from its intrinfic excellence, founded on com- 
mon nature, and which, of confequence, would be as mucha 





§ See Pope’s Dunciad. 
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truth in the mouth of a Heathen as in the mouth of an Apoftle. 
—His apology for omitting fometimes a text of Scripture by 
way of a motto to his difcourfe, forms a part of his in- 
troduction to the fourth Leéture, ‘ on the Knowledge of the 
Deity.’ 

‘ Thole perfons’ (fays he) ¢ who are {killed in the myfteries 
of verbal criticifm and mythological interpretation; who can 
write pages on a Greek particle, and deduce doctrines from the 
equivocations of a Hebrew word, fhould never addrefs an audi- 
ence but from a text, as they do fufficient honour to themfelves, 
and to their facred oracles, by dwelling on fyllables and letters, 
and {pending years in explaining and preaching on what was 
fpoken in a few hours. But the perfon who hath the defire and 
ambition of producing moral effets in the minds of his hearers, 
after the manner of thofe Philofophers, and thofe Apoftles, who 
Jed the antient world to knowledge and virtue, by alluding to 
paflages in their works, may betray fo much of his defign as 
to defeat it, or fubjeét himfelf to a kind of ridicule which might 
prevent his fuccefs.’ 

This paflage is not happy for its perfpicuity :—but it is fre- 
quently the cuftom with * the firft fpirits of human nature’ 
(to ufe Mr. Williams’s expreffion) to mean more than meets 
the ear. But we Reviewers are often in a hurry, and if we 
cannot catch a meaning as we run on, we cannot afford time to 
turn back, and trace it out through any intricate or doubtful 
paths. —Neverthelefs, Mr. Williams knows where he is, and 
what he is about; and he informs us, that * thefe confidera- 
tions will induce him often to addrefs his audience, without the 
inconvenient, and fometimes abfurd cuftom, of prefixing a text 
of Scripture.’ ‘ Thofe of my hearers’ (continues he) ¢ who 
are intelligent and candid, will remember thefe things as my 
reafons: thofe who are otherwife, will reprefent me with the 
fame juftice, and the fame truth, as they do in regard to opi- 
nions and doctrines which they declare me at enmity with, be- 
caufe I never mention them. My views are not to be promoted 
by contentions and quarrcls, though it be very poffible my in- 
tereft may. I regard furious men, even under religious pre- 
tences, as wild beafts: and nothing but neceflity fhall ever 
throw me in their way.’ 

Mr. Williams begins his feries of Lectures with a difcourfe 
on public worfhip. It is a defultory, but an ingenious and 
{pirited efflay. He doth not reafon according to the forms of 
logic ; nor doth he declaim according to the rules of the pulpit : 
but he frequently doth better than the mere man of logic, or 
the mere man of the pulpit is capable of doing.— We know, 
we fhall pleafe all Readers of tafte and candour by the following 


extract, 
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¢ The great princip!e which animated our brave and virtuous 
anceftors; which tinétured with fublimity the favagenefs of 


their virtues; ‘impelled them to actions of dilinterefted pa- 


triotifm ; and gave wifdom to their legiflation and policy, at 
which we are aftonifhed—was religion. ‘Their defcendants 
improved in al] the arts of life; intelligent in the principies 
and interefts of fociety; with characters and names which 
fcience and philofophy will hand down to eternity—are advanc- 
ing toa political decrepitude and deftruction—from a puerile 
and wretched irreligion.—Religion hath been laid hold of by 
the State as an expedient to ferve its purpofes; not generally 
and nobly countenanced as the means of making men happy, 
by making them virtuous. A variety of fects have {prung up, 
who have not only relinquifhed the advaniagcs held out by the 
ftate, but have withftood its power. Here genuine and virtuous 
Free-thinkers might have hoped for fhelter, if they had not 
fpirit enough to aflert their own rights. No. All denomina- 
tions of Diffenters have founded their claims on the nature of 
their faith; and no fect hath afferted the indifputable right of 
man, not only to think for himfelf, but to difturb the facred 
repofe of the public, fo far as to attempt its improvement and 
advantage. Al] religious contentions have been on the compara- 
tive excellence of theological tenets. An Arian or a Socinian 
might venture fome inconvenience from a Calvinift or an Ar- — 
minian. Not merely becaufe he felt himfelf entitled to a com- 

mon right of human nature; but becaufe his faith was more 


‘rational, or more {criptural: more worthy to be the eftablifhed 


belief, and to receive the dignities and emoluments of the 
church. Let any of thefe denominations be put into power, 
and we only exchange tyrants ; and have new. names and tenets 
to which we muff facrifice our integrity and liberty.—The 
warfare of religious fects has had one effect, however, in pro- 
ducing what they never intended—a fpirit of univerfal tolcra- 


‘tion,’ 


Thefe reflections are not unfupported by fa&t—or at leaft, 
{trong analogy. We know how the Arians became perfecutors, 
in their turn, when the power of the ftate gave them an ad- 
vantage over the Athanafians : and that Socinus difcovered more 
a want of power than a want of inclination to crufh the feds 
which tended to weaken his intereft. His condu€&t toward 
Francis Davidis hath met with apologifts, who, like the apo- 
Jogifts for Calvin in the matter of Servetus, have ftretched their 
ingenuity to foften and colour it. But whatever refpect we owe 
to the goodnefs of their defign, we are not infenfible of the 
weakne(s of its execution. The great heads of fects always 
have hiitorians among their difciples, who are ever ready to 
glofs over what cannot be vindicated, Hence we are teized 
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and difgufted with a fophiftical apology, where we ought to 
have been informed by a fimple narrative. But it is become 
a fafhion to give to hiftory the drefs of philofophy. It is not 
confined to facts, it ranges for motives. And when the hero 
of the tale is the favourite of the author, motives will be created 


for him that he little thought of ; and excufes will be formed 


for what he never meant to afk an indulgence, or to make an 
apology few. 

From this digreffion we return with peculiar pleafure to our 
ingenious Author ; and, for the entertainment of our Readers, 
we will prefent them with an extract from his fecond Ieéture 
66 on Wifdom :’—not the wifdom which begins and ends in 
{ciences, but that ** wifuom which cometh down from above,” 
and which ends, not in empty and uielefs theories of {cientific 
fpeculation, but in moral practice; and like the wifdom of the 
apoitle, is ** full of good fruits——without partiality, and with 
out hypocrily.”” 

‘ It is in confequence of employing our thoughts on the 
wifdom and goodnefs which are every whgre to be found in the 
works of God, that we acquire moral principles. Morality, 
the proper fcience of man, may therefore be truly faid to be 
wifdom, even in the eftimation of the Deity. The fciences, 
commonly fo called, natural and experimental philofophy, ma 
thematics, logics, and aftronomy, are fteps to the great and 
univerfal fcience of morals; which furnifhes the only perma- 
nent principles of focial and civil inftitutions ; and produces all 
the happinefs that the world can enjoy, It is in confequence 
of drawing thefe channels from their proper and ufeful direc- 
tions that the words of the apoftle [the wifdom of this world 
is fooliflinefs with God] became applicable to the wifdom of 
this world. For even fciences which might be extremely ufe- 
ful and worthy of purfuit, become foolifhnefs when directed to 
no end; or when the perfons who are engaged in them, have 
no object but the fame which may arife from induftry and fuc~ 
cefs in their purfuits: or the fpurious, unnatural recompence, 
which is called fcientific pleafure. ‘This however is the juft 
reproach of modern knowledge; and the wifdom of this world 
may be truly faid to be foolifhnefs with God. 

‘ In the more enlightened periods of antiquity, the moft re- 
{pectable of all denominations, that of the philofopher, was 
never applied but to men who loved real wifdom ; it was not 
proftituted to thofe mutilated monfters in the {cientific world, 
whofe minds have but one faculty, that of memory, and who 
employ that faculty on the minutia of nature: and when they 
ure gorged with facts from earth, and fea, and air, are hardly 
of any ufe in all thofe defigns for which a reafonable man mutt 
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have been fent into the world. You will obferve [ do not 
{peak againft all difcoveries of facts, and all the ufe of memory ; 
but again(t the improper application of the words, philofophy 
and wifdom, to purfuits which are only the elements of fcience, 
and which are refpectable and ufeful only, when they contribute 
fomething to the improvement of that great and univerfal 
fcience, Morality, which alone can make men happy.’ 

Speaking of the ftate and progrefs of f{cientific knowledge 
among the ancients, in his third lecture (which is a continua- 
ation of the former on the nature and effects of true wifdom), 
Mr. Williams obferves, that ¢ it is very probable to a man who 
can trace events to their neceflary caules, that in the time of 
Socrates, the feveral fciences were purfued in the manner they 
now are, as feparate and diftinct objects, and not as means Jead- 
ing to one univerfal and beneficial end. “Che flight and fcanty 
informations of hiftory would confirm fucn an hypothefis. 
Thales had fpeculated and made experiments on water. He and 
his difciples drew it from all fubftances, and probably gave it 
feveral philofophic names, as it petrified into ftones, vegetated 
into herbs, and flowers, and trees, aflumed the form and fub- 
ftance of animals, fudlimated into a human foul, and by un- 
‘dergoing infinite procetles conftituted the nature and fupreme 
intelligence of the gods, and blefled and ruled that univerfe, 
confifting only of various modifications of water, Thefe form 
the firft order of fpeculative philofophers : and modern fabrica- 
tors of worlds, and affayers of elements, muft ever look up to 
them with aftonifhmentc and defpair. 

‘ The fpeculations and experiments of Anaximenes were 
upon air. He extracted it from every thing. He changed, and 
modified, and purified it, till he became fo enamoured, that he 
pronounced it to be God, immentfe, infinite, almighty, the foul 
of the univerfe, and the principle of all intelligence and all 
happinefs. The difciples and followers of this phiiofopher were 
numerous, and continued in credit for fome ages.’ 

From air and water doors, our Author procecds to the third 
clafs, the philofophers of fire. 

¢ The general effe& of philofophic fpeculation was the opi- 
nion, that the element which was anciently called ether, and 
which we now call the electric fire, was the univerfal principle. 

t was probably feen to pervade ali parts of nature, and appeared 
like the immediate caule of all motion and life. Ic was-bene- 
ficent in the fun: it was fometimes mifchievous in lightning. 
All the good and evil in the world was allotted by it. It was 
therefore pronounced to be God—called Jupiter, and adored by 
all the world. We accordingly find fire to have been the uni- 

erial emblem of the Deity; and the fuccefs of the very ancient 
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Maci, or perhaps much more experimental philofophers, on 
fire to be much greater in raifing their element to be a deity, 
than that of thofe who applied themfelves to air and water,’ 

Our Author, after having remarked, that * Philofophers of 
all defcriptions, who are not engaged in purfuits which will 
terminate in the moral benefit of the world, ‘are only Monks 
and Friars, whofe fupport is a charge on the induftry of the 
public,’ obferves, very properly, that * the fciences when they 
have diverged from acertain line, and their votaries are become 
diftin& claffes of beings, they gradually refine, till each ter- 
minates in fome fpecies of fophiftry, quackery, and mifchievous 
impofture. Thus mathematics degenerate into znigmas: 
chymiftry becomes alchymy ; aftronomy, aftrology; and theo- 
logy, myftery ; and thus all fcientific means of improvement, 
convenience, and happinefs, are the inftruments of mean im- 
pofture to corrupt and injure the people. {t was to this kind of 
impofture that Socrates oppofed himfelf; and by the artifices of 
it he fell.’ : 

Mr. Williams confiders the death of Chriftin the fame light 
with that of Socrates: He views it as a mere natural event, pro- 
duced by fimilar caufes, and producing a moral effect by the 
operation of fimilar circumftances. ‘ In both thefe very re- 
markable cafes,’ (fays he) ¢ the benefit to the public was derived 
from the death of the fufferer. If Socrates had been allowed to 
live the few years he had to remain, the effect of his converfa- 
tion and inftructions would have been inconfiderable; and we 


. thould hardly have had his name tranfmitted to us. But being 


called up with injuftice and cruelty to fuffer and todie; and 
fubmitting to his fate with the fpirit and temper of a man; em- 
ploying the folemn interval between his fentence and h:s death, 
in recapitulating the great principles of his favourite fcience, 
and the reafons of his ferenity, peace, and hope, every word 
he uttered was engraven upon the hearts of his friends: every 
one of whom became another Socrates; and by a fervid zeal, 
and enthufiaftic eloquence, fpread his philofophy through the 
world. Soin the cafe of Chrift, the fuccefs of his doctrine, 
the enthufiafm of his difciples, and the prevalence of Chrifti- 
anity, was owing to his death; and fo fenfible were the early 
Chriftians of this, that by a ftrong figure, they faid, the world 
was wafhed in his blood, and faved by his crofs.’ 

We cannot avoid remarking, that this pofition is exceedingly 
injurious to Chriftianity. It degrades it to a level with the in- 
{titutions of human wifdom: and cannot be reconciled with the 
exprefs delign of the death of Chrift, in thofe books which re- 
cord it, notwithftanding our Author hath peremptorily afferted, 
in his ufual, unqualified ftyle, that ‘ xo man who reads the 
Evangelifts as he would the writings of Plato and Xenophon, 
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will ever imagine that the defign of Chrift was any other than 
to oppofe morality to the cabaliftic learning and fuperitition of 
the Jews,’—But’if we read the Evangelifts according to the pre- 
fcription of Mr. Williams, we cannot but imagine, that Chrift 
had a farther defign than barely to inculcate the precepts of 
morality. Morality to its utmoft extent, and in its bigheft per- 
fection, was doubtlefs one neceflary part of our Saviour’s plan. 
But it was only a part of a fyitem that terminated in the great 
do@trine of ** immortality, which was brought to light by the 
Gofpel.” This doctrine appears to be the ultimate objcct of the 
death of Chrift. For he died to rife again; and by his refur- 
rection, he afforded, what could not have been gained by the 
deepeft refearches of human fagacity ; and that was,—an un- 
deniable conviction of our having been made for a future ttate, 
and that ** he who raifed up Chrift from the dead will alfo 
guicken our mortal bodies.” This is the uniform language of 
the New Teftament: and this doétrine appears to be the ruling 
principle of Chriftianity. Mr, Williams may conteft the truth 
of the doctrine: but then he mult not talk of © reading the 
books of the Evangelifts as we do thoie of Platoand Xenophon,’ 
They, at leaft, are direGtly, and literally, at variance with his 
aflertion : and were we inclined to adopt his pofitive and dog- 
matical mode of {peech, we might with more jufinefs affirm, 
that * no man, who reads the facred writings as he would thole 
of profane Authors, can ferioufly adopt a pofition fo contrary 
to the obvious fenfe and letter of the Gofpel.’ 

[To be concluded in our next. RB rock 





Agr. il. Te Plays of William Shak/peare *, in Ten Volumes, with 
the Corrections and Illuftrations of various Commentators: to 
which are added Notes by Samuel Johnfon and Geo, Sceevens. 
The Second idition rsevifed and augmented. Svo. ito Vols. 
31. tos. Bound. Bathurft, &c. 


Y E are here prefented with an improved and truly valu- 

able edition of the Works of a poet who hath long 
been clafled among the moft aftonifhing phenomena of human 
genius. Panegyric hath been exhaufted in his praife; and the 
invention of a Shak{peare only, could furnifh freth topics of en- 
comium. 

The firft characters for ingenuity and erudition have not dif- 
dained, what Mr. Pope in one of his proud and fplenetic mo- 
ments, Called the dull Duty of Editors, in order to illuftrate the 
productions of this immortal Bard. But dull as that duty might 





* This mode of fpelfing the name of Shakfpeare is adopted out of 
refpect to an autograph of the poet aflixed to his will preferved in the 
courtof Canterbury, 4 fac fmile of his Land-writing is given in this 
edition, 
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appear to a man of genius, Mr. Pope himfclf fubmitted to the 
tafk. Nothing but the fuperior dignity of the name, and the 
unrivalled excellence of the Works of Shakfpeare, could have 
tempted fo illuftrious a poet to become an editor ;—a poet, 
whole own admired writings had been diftinguifhed by the notes 
and copiectures of various critics, and were ai lait to receive the 
higheft mark of honour from the Annotations and Commenta- 
ries of a WARBURTON. 


Among the namcs that have refcued the editorial office from. 


contempt, we may, with ftrict impartiality, place Dr. John- 
fon’s in the firft rank. In {pite of the envy of fome malignant 
critics, and their ignorant abettors, who were content to echo 
their detractions —in fpite even of all that a Churchil] himfelf 
could write to depreciate Dr. Johnfon’s claim to fame, yet he 
ftill commands the admiration of his country, and * bears his 
blufhing honours thick about him,’ even in the very winter of 
his days. Nor will pofterity cenfure the prefent age for having 
been too prodigal in its applaufe of this great man. His moral 
and critical writings will remain a perpetual monument of ge- 
nius, induftry, and learning. 

Mr, Steevens’s name feems to be the only one that deferved 
to be united with Ir. Johnfon’s in an edition of Shakfpeare. 
To that acutenefs of underftanding, and elegance of tafte, fo 
neceflary to form a true critic, he hath added that perfeverance 
of inveitigation and accuracy of refearch, which were effential 
to a clear.and minute iljuftration of a variety of paflages in Shak- 
{fpeare ; which owe al] their force and beauty to fome local and tem- 
porary circumftances, Of thefe circumftances former commen- 
tators were ignorant, in a very great degree, through a want of 
thofe refources of which Mr. Steevens hath availed himfelf 
equally to the gratification of the Reader, and the credit of his 
own fagacity and diligence. | 

Of the former edition of this very curious and elaborate work 
we gave fome account in our Review for December, 1773. As 
that article may poffibly be deerhed too brief and general for a 
work of fuch extent, our account of the pre/ent edition will be 
more extended, and more particular. 

The feveral prefaces, which had been prefixed to Shakfpeare 
by his various editors, are here reprinted, as in the former edi- 
tion, together with Mr. Steevens’s original advertifement to the 
Reader, enlarged by a curious extract from a fatirical pamphlet, 
written by Decker, in the year 1609; and entitled § The Gul’s 
Horn-Book.’? The extract is given with a view to afford the 
Reader a more complete idea of the cuftoms peculiar to our an- 
cient theatres than is generally entertained. ‘The chapter from 
whence this extraét is taken, is entitled * How a Gallant fhould 
behave himfelf in a Play-Houf:.’ A vein of great humour and 
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irony runs through it. Decker’s Gallant was a kind of gentle 
man-bully, whofe ambition it was to be fignalized by fome nots 
able exploits—commonly called by our Oxford heroes of the 
prefent day—kicking up ad—d duff. Such gallants, as the old 
fatirift calls them, make up by noife what they want in wit: 
and he therefore humoroufly affures them, that ¢ it will crowne 
them with rich commendation to laugh aloud in the midft of 
the moft ferious and faddeft fcene of the terribleft tragedy : and 
to let that clapper, their tongue, be tofled fo high, that all the 
houfe may ring of it.’ 

Decker’s Gallant bears a ftrong refemblance of our modern 
choice fpirits, who find it an eafier tafk to raifea riot at a play- 
houfe, than to decide with judgment on the refpective merits of 
authors or aétors. Their abfurdities, however, were manifefted 
in different modes. Among other fooleries, Decker rallies them 
for,card-playing, to amufe the time before the play began. 

To the prefent edition is added a curious extraét from Mr, 
Grainger’s Biographical Hiftory of England, relating to the 
portraits of Shakfpeare. ‘They are diftinctly enumerated, and 
their refpe€tive merits are judicioufly difcufled. This edition ts 
embellifhed alfo with two prints of Shakfpeare. The firft is 
copied from an engraving of Martin Droefhoft, and was origi- 
nally impreffed on the title-page of the folio edition of Shak- 
fpeare, by Heminge and Condell. ‘The fecond is a copy of 
the portrait prefixed to his poems, publifhed in 12mo, in 1640. 
Thefe two prints are indeed much unlike one another in point 
of expreffion. The firft is moft efteemed, as it carries ftronger 
marks of dignity and elevation of mind than the latter, and 
feems beft to fuit the genius of the man:—but chiefly is it va- 
lued for the teftimony which Ben Jonton bore to it on account 
of its refemblance to his friend Shak{peare ; and 

* Wherein (fays he) the gravee had a fliife 

‘With nature ro outdo the life.’ 
This was the teftimony of a man who had known Shakfpeare too 
well to have been deceived: and for the fake of complimenting the 
engraver’s art, would fcarcely have ventured on an affertion that, 
if mot true, could have been fo eafily, and by fuch numbers 
falfied. Mr. Grainger informs us, as a corroborating proof of 
the exactnefs of Droe/hoft’s engraving, that £ the author of a 
letter from Stratford upon Avon, printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, about twenty years fince, informs us, that this head 
is as much like his monumental effigy, as a print can be.’ 

Mr. Steevens,, in the edition of 1773, had (as he frankly ac- 
knowledges) given inadvertently a wrong account of the folio ‘ 
edition of 1632. He had given it a fimilar charaéter with the 
3d and qth impreffions which were all printed in the courfe of 
the laft century, from 1623 to 1685. The two laft editions he 
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fill confiders as ‘little better than waite paper; for they differ 
only from the preceding ones by a larger accumulation of errors.” 
But on maturer examination he retracts his former charge againft 
the fecond edition of 1632, and informs us that * it is not with- 
out its value; for though it be in fome cafes more incorrectly 
printed than the preceding one, it has likewife the advantage of 
various readings, which are not merely fuch as a reiteration of 
copies will naturally produce. “he curious examiner of Shak- 
{peare’s text, who poilefies the firft of thefe, ought not to be 
unfurnifhed with the fecond.” We thought it not amifs to 
tranfcribe this note as a proof of Mr. S:eevens’s candour, and 
that the pofleflors of the old edition of 16032 may know what va- 
lue to fet on Ir. 

The other additions te the prefent work confift of a * lift of 
plays, altered from Shakfpeare, by Sir William Davenant, Lord 
Landfdowne, Tate, Betterton, Dennis, Sheffield D. of Bucks, 
Dryden, Otway, Garrick, Cibber,- Sheridan, Colman, and 
others; with a lift of detached pieces of criticifm on Shakipeare 
and his editors,’—beginning with Rymer’s ¢ Short View of 
Tragedy,’ printed in 1693, and ending with Voltaire’s ¢ Letter 
to the French Academy,’ in #777. © Next follow fuch extracts 
of entries on the books of the Stationers Company,’ as bear 
any reference to Shakfpeare’s plays, or the plays of other au- 
thors, that were publifhed with the fame titles that he himfelf 
had adopted, 

© It is worth remark, fays Mr. Steevens, that on thefe books 
of the Stationers Company, Titus Andronicus, Venus and Adonis, 
two parts of King Henry VI., Locrine, Widow of Watling-Street, 
King Richard 11., King Richard the \\\d., King Henry I1., &ev 
are the firit performances attributed to Shakfpeare. “Thus might 
the progrefs of his dramatic art be afcertained, were we abfo- 
lutely fure that his productions were fet down in chronological 
arrangement on thefe records of ancient publication. It may be 
added, that although the interefts of playhoufes had power to 
fuipend privately the printing of his theatrical pieces, they could 
not have retarded the appearance of his poems; and we may 
therefore juftly date the commencement of his authorfhip from 
the time when the firft of them came out, wz. his Venus ana 
Adonis, when he was in the 2gth year of his age. In the dedi- 
cation of this poem to the earl of Southampton, Shakfpeare calls 
it, ** The firft Heir of his Invention.” 

‘ Of all his undifputed plays, the only one omitted in the 
books of the Stationers Company, is King ‘fohn. ‘The fame at- 
tention to fecure a Jafting property in the works of Ben Jonfon, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, doth not appear to have been ex- 
erted; as of the former I have met with no more than feven or 
eight entries, and of the latter a ftill lefs confiderable number. 
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Beaumont died in 1615, Fletcher in 1625, and Jonfon in 1637+ 
My refearches, however, were not continucd below the year 
1632, the date of the fecond edition of Shakfpeare. 

© Let it be added to the praifes of our Author, that if he did 
not begin to write till 1593, nor ceafed till within three years 
of his death, which happened in 1616; in the courle of twenty 
years he had produced no lefs than thirty-five plays, admitting 
that the eight others (amongft which is to be reckoned Titus 
Andronicus) were {purious. I feize this opportunity, however, 
to exprefs my doubts concerning al! but the laft mentioned piece 
and Locrine. Locrine hath only the letters W. 5S. prefixed to 
it; and exhibits internal proofs that it was not only the compo- 
fition of a fcholar but of a pedant. Neither has it ever yet been 
fufficiently proved, that it was once cuftomary to fet the names 
of celebrated living authors at fulb length in the title-pages to 
the works of others, or to enter them under thefe falfe colours 
in the books of Stationers Hall. Such frauds, indeed, have 
been attempted at a Jater period, but with little fuccefs. “The 
moft inconfiderable of all the pieces rejected by the editors of 
Shakfpeare, is the York/hire Tragedy; and yet in 16c8 it was both 
regiftered and publifhed with his name. At this time too, he 
was probably in London, prefiding at the Globe Vheatre, in 
confequence of the licence granted by king James I. to him and 
his fellow-comedians in 1603. The York/hire Tragedy is only 
one out of four fhort dramas which were exhibited for the en- 
tertainment of a fingle evening, as the title-page informs us; 
and perhaps would have been forgotten, with the other three, 
but that it was known to have been the work of our celebrated 
Author, Such mifcellaneous reprefentations were not uncom- 
mon, and the Reader will find a fpecimen of them in the tenth 
volume of Mr, Seyward’s edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shakfpeare, who hath exprefled fuch a folicitude that his Clowns 
Should {peak no more than what was fet down for them, would natu- 
rally have taken fome opportunity to fhew his impat'ence at be- 
ing rendered anfwerable, in a ftill more decifive manner, for en- 
tire compofitions which were not his own. It is poffible, like- 
wife, that the copies of the plays omitted in the firft folio, had 
been already difpofed of to proprietors, out of whofe hands they 
could not be redeemed : or if Heminge and Condell were * dif- 
cerning friends to the reputation of their aflociate, confcious, as 
they might have been, that fuch pieces were his, they would 
have omitted them by defign, as inferior to his other produc- 
tions. From this inferiority, and from a caft of ftyle occafion- 





* If the original editors of Shak{peare were di/cerning friends to the 
reputation of their affociate, how came Titus Andronicus to find a place 
amongit his works in their own edition? Rev, 
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ally different, nothing relative to their authenticity can, with 
exactnefs, be inferred; for, as Dr. Johnfon very juftly obferves 
on a fimilar oceafion, ‘* There is little refemblance between the 
firft works of Raphael and the laft.” But could it even be 
proved that thefe rejected pieces were not among the earlieft 
effufions of Shakfpeare, fuch proofs would by no means affeét 
their authenticity; as both Dryden and Rowe, after having 
written their beft plays, are known to have produced others, 
which reflect a very inconfiderable degree of honour on their 
memory.- 

Thefe reafonings in favour of the rejected plays, which had 
been originally attributed to Shakfpeare, are exceedingly plau- 
fible; but whether they will be confidered as decifive, we pre- 
fume not to determine. Perhaps they have been rejected too 
precipitately, through an implicit dependence on the authority of 
Mr. Pope; whofe reafons for their total omifion were, howe 
ever, very far from being conclufive. 

The moft curious and important fupplement to the prefaces 
of the former edition, is ‘ an attempt to afcertain the order in 
which the plays attributed to Shak{peare were written,’ by Mr. 
Malone. Of this ¢ attempt,’ Mr. Steevens makes the following 
handfome acknowledgment. ‘ By the aid of the regifters ac 
Stationers Hall, and fuch internal evidences as the pieces them- 
felves fupply, he [Mr. Malone] hath fo happily accomplifhed 
his undertaking, that he only leaves me the power to thank him 
for an arrangement which I profefs my inability either to difpute 


‘or to improve.’ 


Of the fuccefs of this undertaking Mr. Malone fpeaks in the 
following modeft and candid manner: * After the moft er 
enquiries, very few particulars have been recovered refpecting 
Shak{peare’s private life or literary hiftory; and while it hath 


_been the endeavour of all his editors and commentators to illuf- 


trate his obfcurities, and to regulate and correct his text, no at- 
tempt hath been made to trace the progrefs and order of his plays. 
Yet, furely, it is no incurious.fpeculation to mark the * grada- 
tions by which he rofe from mediocrity to the fummit of excel- 
Jence: from artlefs and uninterefting dialogues, to thofe unri- 
valled compofitions which have rendered him the delight and 
wonder of fuccefiive ages. 





~ / 


* It is not pretended that a regular fcale of gradual improvement is 
here prefented to the Public: or that if even Shak{peare himfelf had 
left us a chronological lift of his dramas, it would exhibit fuch a 
feale. All that is meant is, that as his knowledge increafed, and he 
became more converfant with the ftage and with life, his perform 
ances, in general, were written more happily, and with greater 
art. : 
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‘ The materials for afcertaining the order in which his plays 
were written, are indeed fo few, that it is to be feared nothing 
very decifive can be produced on this fubjcct. In the following 
attempt to trace the progre{s of his dramatic art, probability alone 
is pretended to. ‘The filence and inaccuracy of thofe perfons 
who, after his death, had the revifal of his papers, will, per- 
haps, for ever prevent our attaining to any thing like proof on 
this head. Little then remains, but to collect into one view, 
from his feveral dramas, and from the ancient tracts in which 
they are mentioned, or alluded to, all the circumftances that 
can throw any light on this new and curious inquiry. From 
thefe circum({tances, and from the entries in the books of the 
Stationers Company, extracted, and now firft publifhed by Mr. 
Steevens (to whom every admirer of Shakfpeare has the higheft 
obligations), it is probable that the plays attributed to our Au- 
thor were nearly written in the following fucceffion, which, 
though it cannot at this day be afcertained to be their true or- 
der, may yet be confidered as approaching nearer to it than any 
which has been obferved in the various editions of his works. 
The rejected plays are here enumerated with the reft; but no 
opinion is thereby meant to be given concerning their authen- 
ticity. Of the nineteen genuine plays, which were not printed 
in our Author’s life-time, the majority of them were, I believe, 
Jate compofitions. The following arrangement is, in fome mea- 
fure, formed on this idea. 

The dates of the feveral plays are arranged by Mr. Malone in 
the:following order ; 

N.B. The rejected plays, which had been admitted in the 3d 
and 4th editions of the pdiconmucy, and alfo by Mr. Rowe, are, in 
the following lilt, marked by Jtalics ; and thofe which were not 
printed cill after the Author’s death, and made their firft appear- 
ance in the folio edition of his plays in 1623, are diftinguifhed 
by an afterifk. 

1. Titus Andronicus, 1589. [This play, though admitted by 
all the Editors, yet is generally fuppofed to be fpurious.] 2. 
Love’s Labour Lott, 1591. 3. * Firft Part of King Henry VI. 
1591. 4. Second Part of Henry VI. 1591. 5. Third Part of 
ditto, 1592. 6. Pericles, 1592. 7. Locrine, 1593. 8.* The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1593. 9. * The Winter’s Tale, 
1544. 10. Midfummer Night’s Dream, 1595. 11. Romeo 
and Juliet, 1595. 12. * The Comedy of Errors, 1596. 
13- Hamlet, 1596. 14. * King John, 1596. 15. King 
Richard the IId. 1597. 16. King Richard the IIId. 1597. 
17. Firlt Part of King Henry IV. 1597. 18. Merchant of Ve- 
nice, 1598. 19. * All’s Well that Ends Well, 1598. 20. Sir 
John Ovdcajile, 1598. 21. Second Part of King Henry IV. 
15998 22. King Henry V. 1599. 23. The Puritan, 1600. 
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44, Much-ado about Nothing, 1600. 25. * As you like it, 1600. 
26. Merry Wives of Windfor, 1601. 27. * King Henry VIII. 
1601. 28. Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602. 29. Troi 
lus and Creffida, 1602. 30. * Meafure for Meafure, 1603. 
gi. * Cymbeline, 1604. 32. The London Prodigal, 1605. 
22. King Lear, 1605. 24. * Macbeth, 1606. 35. °* The 
Taming of the Shrew, 1606. 36. * Julius Czar, 1607, 
37. A Yorkfhire Tragedy, 1608. 38. * Anthony and Cleopatra, 
1608. 39. *Coriolanus, 1609. 40. * Timon of Athens, 
1610. 41. * Othello, 1611. 42. * The Tempeit, 1612. 
43. * Twelfth Night, 1614.’ 

We mutt not follow this ingenious Writer through every patt 
of his elaborate enquiry,—in which we find much curious cri- 
ticifm interfperfed with a number of entertaining anecdotes :—_ 
but we cannot take our leave of Mr. Malone, without prefent- 
ing a fpecimen or two of his manner of treating the fubject. 
We fhall produce his account of Titus Andronicws and Mac- 
beth. 

‘ In what year our Author began to write for the ftage, or 
which was his firft performance, has not been hitherto afcer- 
tained. And indeed we have fo few lights to direct our enqui- 
ries, that any f{peculation on this fubject may appear an idle ex- 
pence of time. But the method which has been already marked 
out, requires that fuch facts fhould be mentioned as may ferve 
in any manner to elucidate thefe points. 

© Shakfpeare was born on the 23d of April 1564, and was 
probably married in, or before September 1582; his eldeft 
daughter Sufanna having been baptifed on the 26th of May 
1583. At what time he left Warwickfhire, or was firft em- 
ployed in the play-houfe, tradition doth not inform us. How- 
ever, as his fon Samuel and his daughter Judith were baptifed 
at Stratford Feb. 2, 1584-5, we may prefume that he had not 


left the country at that time. 
© He could not have wanted an eafy introduétion to the thea 


tre, for Thomas Green, acelebrated comedian, was his townf- 
man, and, probably, his relation; and Michael Drayton was 
likewife born in Warwickfhire : the latter was nearly cf his own 
age, and both were in fome degree of reputation foon after the 
year 1590. If I were to indulge a conjecture, the middle of 
the year 1591 I fhould name as the era when our Author com- 
menced a writer for the ftage; at which time he was fomewhat 
more than twenty-feven years of age. ‘The reafons that induce 
me to fix on that period are thefe: In Webbe’s Difcourfe of En- 
glifp Poetry, pudlifhed in 1586, we meet with the names of 
moft of the celebrated poets of that time, particularly thofe of 
George Whetftone and Antony Munday, who were dramatic 


writers; but we find no trace of our Author, or any of his 
C 2 works. 
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works. Three years afterwards Puttenham printed his Art of 
Englifh Pod and in that work alfo we look in vain for the 


name of Shakfpeare. Sir John Harrington, in his Apologte for 
Poetry, prefixed to the Tranflation of Ariofto (which was entered 
in the Stationers’ books, Feb. 26, 1590-1, in which year it was 
printed), takes occafion to fpeak of the theatre, and mentions 
fome of the celebrated dramas of that time; but fays not a word 
of Shakfpeare or any of his plays. If even Love’s Labour Loft 
had.then appeared, which was probably his firft dramatic com- 

fition, is it imaginable that Harrington fhould have men- 
tioned the Cambridge Pedantius, and The Play of the Cards 
(which laft he tells us was a London comedy), and have’ pafied 
by, unnoticed, the new prodigy of the dramatic world ? 

¢ However, that Shakfpeare had commenced a writer for the 
ftage, and even excited the jealoufy of his contemporaries, be- 
fore Sept. 1592, is now decifively proved by a paflage, extracted 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt from Robert Greene’s Groat/worth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repentance *, in which there is an evi- 
dent allufion to our Author’s name, as well as to one of his 


plays. - 








* The paflage to which this obfervation refers is too curious to be 
omitted; and we fhall prefent our Readers with Mr. Tyrwhitt’s own 
account of it.——‘ Though the objections which have been raifed to 
the genuinenefs of the three plays of Henry VIth have been fully con- 
fidered and anfwered by Dr. Johnfon, it may not be amifs to add 
here, from a contemporary writer, a paflage which not only points 
at Shakfpeare as the author of them, but alfo fhews, that however 
meanly we may now think of them, in comparifon with his later pro- 
duétions, they had, at the time of their appearance, a fufficient de- 
gree of excellence to alarm the jealoufy of the older play-wrights. 

he paffage, to which I refer, isin a pamphlet enutled Greene's 
Groat/worth of Witte, {appofed to have been written by that volumi- 
nous author Robert Greene, M. A. and faid in the title page to be 
publifhed at bis dying requef; probably about 1592. The conclufion 
of this piece isan addrefs to his brother-poets, to diffuade them from 
writing any more for the ftage, on account of the ill-treatment which 
they were ufed to receive from the players. ‘‘ Truft them not (fays 
he), for there is an upftart crow beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Zygres Head wrapt in a Player's Hyde, fuppofes that he is as 
well able to bombafte out a blancke verfe as the beft of you; and be- 
ing an abfolute Johannes Fac-totum, is in his own conceit the only 
SHAKE-SCENE in the countrey.” There can be no doubt, I think, 
that Shak/peare is alluded to by the expreflion Shake-/cene, or that his 
Tygres Head wrapt in a Player’s Hyde is a parody upon the following 


line of York's fpeech to Margaret, in Third Part of Henry VI. AG” 


J. Scene 4th. 
“* Oh Zygres Heart wrapt in a Woman's Hide /” 
{ Vol. vl, P- 566.] 


\ 
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¢ At what time foever he became acquainted with the theatre, 
we may prefume that he had not compofed his firft play Jong be- 
ore it was aéted; for being early encumbered with a young 
family, and not in very affluent circumftances, it is improbable 
that he fhould have fuffered it to lie in his clofet, without en- 
deavouring to derive from it fome profit; and. in: the miferable 
ftate of the drama in thofe days, the meaneft of his genuine 
plays muft have been a valuable acquifition, and would hardly 
have been refufed by any of the managers of our ancient 


theatres, 

© Titus Andronicus appears to have been aéfed before any other 
play attributed to Shakfpeare: and, therefore, as it hath been 
admitted into all the editions of his works, whoever might have 
been the writer of it, it is entitled to the firft place in this gene- 
ral lift of his dramas, From Ben Jonfon’s induétion to Bar- 
tholomew Fair 1614, we learn that Andronicus had been exhi- 
bited twenty-five or thirty years before; that is, at the loweft 
computation, in 1589: or, taking a middle period (which is 
perhaps more juft), in 1587. In our Author’s dedication of 
Venus and Adonis to lord Southampton, in 1593, he tells us, as 
Mr. Steevens hath obferved, that that poem was * the fir/? Heir 
of his Invention,” and if we were fure that it was publifhed im- 
mediately, or foon after it was written, it would at once prove . 
Titus Andronicus not to be the production of Shakfpeare, and 
nearly afcertain the time when he commenced a dramatic wri- 
ter. But we do not know what interval might have elapfed be- 
tween the compofition and the publication of that poem. ‘There 
is indeed a paflage in the dedication already mentioned ; which, 
if there were not fuch decifive evidence on the other fide, might 
induce us to think that he had not written in 1593 any piece 
of more dignity than a love-poem ; or at leaft any on which he 
himfelf feta value. ‘* If (fays he to his noble patron) your 
honour feem but pleafed, I account myfelf highly praifed; and 
vow to take advantage of all idle hours till I have honoured you 
with fome graver labour.” 

* A book entitled ** 4 Noble Roman Hiftory of Titus Audroni- 
cus” (without any Author’s name) was entered at Stationers 
Hall, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This I fuppofe to have been the play 
as it was printed in that year, and acted (according to Lang- 
baine, who alone appears to have feen the firft edition) by 
the fervants of the earls of Pembroke, Derby, and Effex. : 

‘ Mr. Pope thought that Titus Andronicus was not written by 
Shakfpeare ; becaufe Ben Jonfon fpoke flightingly of it while 
Shak{peare was yet living. his argument perhaps will not bear 
a very ftri&t examination. If it were allowed to have any vali- 
dity, many of our Author’s genuine productions muft be ex- 


Cluded from his works; for Ben has ridiculed feveral of his 
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dramas in the fame piece in which he hath mentioned Andreni- 
cus with contempt. 

‘ It has been faid, that Francis Meres, who, in 1598, enu- 
merated this among our Author’s plays, might have ts mifled 
by a title-page : but we may prefume, that he was informed, or 
Setesioed, by fome other means ; for Shakfpeare’s name is not 
in the title- -page of that in 1611; and therefore we may con- 
clude, it was not in the title-page of the edition of 1394, of 
which the other was probably a re-impreiiion. 

‘ However (notwithftanding the authority of Meres), the 
high antiquity of the picce, its entry on the Stationers books, 
without the name of the writer, the regularity of the verfifica- 
tion, the diffimilitude of the ftyle from that of thofe plays 
which were undoubtedly compoted by our Author, and the 
tradition mentioned by Ravenfcroft, at a period when fome of 
his contemporaries had not been long dead [viz. ** that he had 
been told by fome, anciently converfant with the ftage, that An- 
dronicus was not originally Shak{peare’s, but brought by a 
private author to be acted, and that he only ¢ gave fome malier- 
touches to one or two of the principal parts or characters.” J— 
thefe circumftances render it highly improbable, that this play 
fhould have been the compofition of Shakfpeare.’ 

Thefe remarks are a and judRious, and conclude much 
acainit the authenticity of this play: and yet, in fpite of evi- 
dence internal and external, a certain painful collator of par- 
ticles and commas hath, through an old pair of fpectacles, 
which Té@m Hearne had thrown alide as good for nothing, dif- 
covered beauties and excellencies in Titus Andronicus, which bad 
hitherto been invifible to mortal fight. On this wonderful dif- 
covery, Mr. Malone indulges himfelf in a little pleafantry: 
for which we refer to the book. 

Concerning the date of Macbeth, Mr. Malone offers the fol- 
lowing ingenious conjectures. 

¢ From a book entitled Kex Platonicus, cited by Dr. Farmer, 
we learn, that King James, when he vifited Oxford in 1605, 
was addrefled by me ttudents of St. John’s College, who per- 
fonated the three Weird. Siitcrs; and recited a fhorc dramatic * 
poem, founded on the prediction of thofe Sybils (as the Author 
calls them), relative to Banquo and Macbeth. 

‘ Dr. Farmer is of opinion, that this little piece preceded 
Shakfpeare’s play; a fuppofition which is ftrengthened by the 
filence of the Author of Rex Platonicus, who, if Macbeth had 
then appeared on the flage, would probably have mentioned 
fomething of it. It fhould likewife be remembered, that there 
fubfifted, at that time, a f{pirit of, oppofition between the regular 
players and the academics of the two Univerfities ; the latter of 
whom frequently acted plays both in Latin ‘and Englifh, and 
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feem to have piqued themfelves on the fuperiority of their exhi- 
bitions to thofe of the eftablifhed theatres, Wifhing, probably, 
to manifeft this fuperiority to the Royal Pedant, it is not.like- 
ly, that they would chufe for a collegiate interlude, a fubject 
which had already appeared on the public itage, with all the 
embeliifhments that the magic hand of Shakfpeare could beftow. 

¢ This tragedy contains an aliufion to the union of the three 


kingdoms of Enzland, Scotland, and Ireland, under one fove- . 


reign, and alfo, to the cure of the King’s-Evil by the Royal 
touch [At IV. Scene I, II.]; but in what year that pretended 
power was aflumed by King James [. is uncertain. Macbeth 
was not en‘ered on the Stationers books, nor printed, till 1623, 

At the time when Macbeth was fuppofed to have been written, 
the fubject, it is probable, was confidered as a topic the moft 
likely to conciliate the favour of the court. In the additions to 
Warner's Albion’s England, which were firft printed in 1606, 
the ftory of the Three Fairies or Weird Elves, as he calls them, 
is fhortly told; and King James’s defcent from Banquo care- 
fully deduced, 

‘ Ben Jonfon, a few years afterwards, paid his court to his 
Majefty, by his Ada/gque of Queens, preiented at Whitehall, 
Feb. 12, 1609, in which he hath given a minute detail of all 
the magic rites that are recorded by King James, in his book of 
Demenologie, or by any other author ancient or modern. 

‘ Mr. Steevens hath lately difcovered a M5. play, en:itled the 
WitTcH, written by Thomas Middleton, which renders it 
gueftionable, whether Shakfpeare was not indebted to that au- 
thor for the firft hint of the magic introduced in this tragedy, 
The fongs beginning Come away, &c. and Black fpirits, 
&c. being found at full length in Midgleton’s play, whiie only 
the two firft words of them are printed in Macbeth, favour the 
fuppofition, that Middleton’s piece preceded that of Shaktfpeare, 
the latter, it fhould feem, thinking it unneceffary to fet down 
verfes which were probably well known, and perhaps then 
in the pofieffion of the managers of the Globe Theatre. The 
high reputation of Shakfpeare’s performances likewile firengthens 
this conjecture; for it is very improbable, that Midgleton, or 
any other poet of that time, fhould have ventured into thofe 
rezions of fiction, in which our Author had already expatiated.’ 

Mr. Steevens hath produced fome curious extracts from this 
old play, which, we are informed, * will be publifhed entire, 
for the fatisfaCtion of the intelligent readers of Shakfpeare.’ 

By the very numerous quotations from oid plays, ballads, 
hiftories, and romances, which Mr. Steevens hath produced, 
to illuftrate fome obfcure paflages in Shakfpeare, a hafty and 
fuperficial critic might be tempted to queftion his peculiar, and 


a'moft unrivalled claim to originality ; or if he were not fo pre- 
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fumptuous as to queftion what the united fuffrages of the beft 
judges have allowed him, yet, at leaft, to quality it by a colder 
praife than hath been hitherto beftowed on him. It muft, in- 
deed, be acknowledged by the moft enthufiaftic admirer of this 
immortal poet, that many of his plays, which owe their chief 
beauties to a boldnefs of invention, and a wildnefs of fancy, 
appear to have been in fome degree indebted, either for plot, 
management, or machinery, to other writers. This remark 
receives confirmation from the difcovery of Middleton’s MS. 
play, above mentioned; in which, fomewhat of that imagery 
that hath equally aftonifhed, charmed, and terrified us, in the 
Clofet and the theatre, in the tragedy of Macbeth, may be traced 
out by a curious and difcerning eye. How far Shakfpeare was 
indebted to old Englifh tranflations of the Greek and Latin 
Claflics—to Stow, Hall, Holingfhed, and the tranflator of Hedtor 


Boethius’s Hiftory of Scotland, hath been fufficiently noticed. 


by preceding critics. It was, indeed, left to the indefatigable 
Mr. Steevens, to turn over a thoufand dull and infignificant 
entries at Stationers Hall, in order to difcover all the minutiae of 
dates and titles which bore any reference to Shakfpeare; and 
after a moft laborious refearch, with an eye (as Dr. Johnfon 
fays of the fagacious Mr. B——’s) that looked keenly on vacancy, 
he made a difcovery of feveral plays, on fimilar fubjeéts with 
many of Shakfpeare’s, which were prior to his, and even before 
his firft entrance on the ftage. All this may be true: nay, we 
have not a doubt of the fact. But nothing that hath yet been 
sroduced of Shakfpeare’s plagiarifm, can deprive him of one 
tittle of his almoft prefcriptive right to all the honours of a great 
and unequalled original. The moft captious critic, in the ful- 
nefs of a defire to find fault, muft allow, that Shakf{peare’s 
borrowed ornaments fit on him with a more natural grace and 
elegance than on their original proprietors. They are fo ex- 
quifitety difpofed of —fo nicely blended with what is unqueftion- 
ably his own property, that we know not where the borrowed 
parts end, nor where the original ones begin. The whole ap- 
pears to be the production of the fame matter : /implex duntaxat 
et unum. We may, perhaps, affert, that in the general and more 


. difgraceful fenfe of the word, this great poet never appears ta 


have borrowed at all. He had read indeéd; and his capacious 


mind was ftored with a vatt treafure of knowledge and obfervation. | 
He had reflected on the great acquifitions he had made ; had ar- ~ 


ranged them in his mind with much care and exactnefs. By 
thefe means, they became incorporated with his own natural, 
and in the trueft fenfe of the term, wunborrowed reflections. 
Hence it is obvious to fuppofe, that when. he addrefied himfelf 
to compofition, he drew indifcriminately from the immenfe 
ftorehoufe of-his mind, whatever was fit for his purpofe, whether 
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of native or acquired knowledge—indifferent, and perhaps un- 
con{cious, whole property any part of it — be. This is 
not an uncommon circumftance. The utmoft circumfpection 
cannot always prevent its occurrence: for it is difficult to 
diftinguifh the power of invention from that of reflection. 
Fancy may claim for its own what had been firft only adopted 
by memory. , 

Shakfpeare hath the admirable art not only of applying his 
borrowed parts with propriety, but of embellifhing and im- 
proving them. He adds to them a grace and dignity, which, 
at leaft, are his own. In the tragedy of Macbeth, his fpirits, 
though fimilar in name to thofe of Middleton [particularly the 
prefiding Deity hath in each the Grecian name of Hecate], 
yet they differ from Middleton’s in almoft every effential attri- 
bute of conduct and character. Middleton’s fairies are light, 
frifky beings, who wreak their malice on fmal] culprits, and 
revenge little mifchiefs. Shakfpeare’s are brought on the ftage 
for purpofcs of higher account. ‘They are to be the inftru- 
ments of dire events—revolutions that were worthy the council 
of the Gods. This great object was of fufficient importance 
to excufe the interpofition of fupernatural beings. Hence, 
what Middleton invented to amufe, Shakfpeare’s more darin 
genius improved into an inftrument of terror. This he hath 
accomplifhed with wonderful propriety: and we admire that 
fkill and power which, on fo flight a bafis, could ereét fuch a 
ftupendous fabric. ; 

Shakfpeare’s witches feem to be fully aware of the high im- 
portance of the fubject of their incantations, by the number of 
the ingredients which they throw into the cauldron. Hecate is 
anxious for its fuccefs; and enquires into the particulars of the 
infernal mixture. They folemnly caft in their refpective fhare 
of the compofition: but inftead of the af a man hanged 
after fun-fet [i.e. a murderer, according to Middleton’s play} 
they throw in the greajfe that’s fweaten from a murderer’s gibbet : and 
inftead of Middleton’s fat of an unbaptijed child, they mix with 
the other ingredients of the cauldron, the finger of birth-frangled 
babe. Perhaps it may be impoffible to defcribe the precife dif- 
ference in the energy of thefe expreffions. It muft be felt from 
their feveral effets on the imagination. Confidered in that view, 
the difference is very great: at leaft, it is felt to be fuch by us ; 
and from a variety of circumftances of this kind, we are per- 
fuaded, that Shakfpeare never fat down to write from another’s 
copy. His language was the natural expreffion of a mind 
fraught with the boldeft conceptions, and the moft lively ideas : 
and when the whole of Middleton’s play is publifhed, perhaps 
our convictions will be ftill farther corroborated, of Shakf{peare’s 
having. ever confidered it as a model for his fcene of the 
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q witches in Macbeth, however he might have fallen on fome par. 
| ticular modes of expreffion, that were fcarce avoidable on the 
fame fubject. 
The lots of the witches with Macbeth, after their incanta- 
tions. at the cauldron, is inexpreffibly folemn: and the expedient 
of fhewing a future race of Kir ngs, wonderfully ftriking and 
fublime. “Diftance and obfcurity “aiift and increafe that terror 
which is one capital fource of fublimity. But as if that were 
not fufficient, others are fhewn in a glafs, as the defcendents of 
Banquo, whofe ruin he was.contriving. ‘To fee them exalted 
to the height of power and authority, was an object to ftrike 
ambition to madnefs.—We have made thefe remarks, in order to 
evince how effentially different the gay witches of Middieton are 
from the awful //fers of Macbeth. 
In a future Review, we wiil prefent our readers with fome 
curious illuitrations of difficult paflages in the plays, which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to all the lovers of Shak{peare. B 














Arr. Ul, wo Difertations, $, On the Preface to St. John’s 
Gofpel. !I.On praying to Jefus Chrift. By Theophilus Lindfey, 
ay A.M. With a fhore Poficript by Dr. Jebb. 8vo. 2s. Od, 
| Johnfon, 1779. 
N the preface to this work, Mr. Lindfey gives his reafons 
for this addition to his former publications on the fubjedt, 
in the following terms: ¢ I had refolved to have left my argue 
ments to take their fate, as I had fir® put them down in the 
Apology * and Sequel +. But the friend (Mr. Temple) who 
had confuted Mr. Burgh and Mr. Randolph, bad alfo, with 
the fame difinterefted regards to truth, pubtithed his diffatisfac- 
tion { with the interpretation I had given of the prologue of 
‘St. John’s Gofpel, the right underftanding whereof feems of 
great importance towards fettling the true charaCter cf Jcfus 
Chrift; and objections from fuch a pen demand refpect. Anda 
few months paft, an anonymous perfon |, ina ‘© Letier to Dr, 
Jebb, with relation to his declared Sentiments about the Un- 
lawfulnefs of all religious Addrefles to Jefus Chrift,” has la- 
boured much to fhew, that I had not fufficiently proved that 
point. [have then judged it proper, and hope it may be of 
fome ufe, to review, and add farther fupport to what I bad ad- 
vanced on both thefe fubjects, with an eye, as I went along, 
to fuch objections as I had met with, but without entering 
into a direct controverfy with any one, to which I am oe: 
averfe.’ 








* Vide Review, vol. L. p. 56. 100. 
¢ Ibid. vol. lv. p. 195. 264. Vol. Ivi. p. 14. 
t Ibid. vol. lvi, p. 367. l| Ibid. vol. lx. p. 77, 
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The Differtation on the Preface to St. John’s Gofpel is di- 
yided into four fections, the firft of which more directly con- 
fiders the paflage John i. 1—14. and is intended to fupport the 
aflertion, or conclufion, that * That the Logos, the /Vord, in 
this preface, is not Chrift, but the word, wildom, power of 
God, communicated to him, and manifefted by him.’ 

The fecond fection mentions the filence, as he apprehends, 
of the three other Evangelifts on the fubje& of Chrift’s pre- 
exiftence, and produces paflages, from St. Luke’s Gofpel, and 
the Acts of the Apoftles, which he concludes exprels a very 
different idea. 

‘ A brief account of certain forms of expreffion in St. John’s 
Gofpel, which have been thought to favour the fuppofition 
of Chrift being the Word, Logos, mentioned John i. 1.’ confti- 
tutes the third fection, and finifhes what this writer has to offer 
on the immediate fubject of the firft diflertation. For the fourth 
feétion treats * Of Socinianifm and Socinus.’ 

¢ This fection,’ our Author informs us, * has been added, to 
give fome little information concerning F. Socinus, who was 
nearly cgcval with thofe great men, Luther and Calvin, and 
was one of the lights which Divine Providence raifed up at that 
period, to recover the loft truths of the Gofpel. And that 
fection, it is added, together with the whote of this work, may, 
perhaps, contribute to foften, if not to remove, the prejudices 
of {ome perions againft thofe to whom they give the name of 
Socinians, which name, as far as the author comprehends it, 
might be given to the Apoftles of Jefus, as equally belonging 
to them.’ 

The fecond differtation, On praying to ‘Jefus Chrifi, confitts 
of feveral fections, which, under different heads, repeat and 
farther illufirate thofe arguments that have been frequently em- 
ployed againft the practice. 

However different Mr. Lindfey’s fentiments on the above 


fubjec&ts may be from thofe of many of his fellow-chriftians, 


it fhould be obferved, and it is greatly to be wifhed that it 
might be attended to, that he has a high veneration for the 


Scriptures, that he diligently and modeftly inveftigates /crip-. 


ture truth, and appears fincerely defirous to embrace it; no per- 
fon, who may confider himfelf as moft orthodox, or may be 
what is far better, really humble and pious, can be more truly 
and properly zealous for what he apprchends to be the truths of 
the Gofpel, than this worthy divine: a confideration which 

fhould awaken and increafe mutual candour and benevolence. 
The Poftfcript, written by Dr. Jebb, is addrcff-d to the 
author of © A Letter to him, with relation to his declared 
Sentiments, &c,’ as mentioned above. The writer of that letter, 
after having mentioned the Do¢tor’s denial of the lawfulnefs of 
religious 
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| religious addreffes to Chrift, farther adds, that Dr. Jebb * re. 
ers his readers to Mr. Lindfey’s Apology, for the proof thereof, 

r. Jebb thinks it requifite to obferve, * that all the aflertions 
\ ' and conclufions, proceeding on the idea of his having actuall 
referred his readers to Mr. Lindfey’s publication, for a proo 
of his pofition, are abfolutely deftitute of all foundation.’ 

Dr. Jebb remarks, that the defign of his publication has 
been entirely mifapprehended ; fince his intention was not to 
engage in controverly, but chiefly to affign the reafons which 
induced him to relinquifh his ftation in the Church of England. 
© Had it been my intention,’ fays he, ¢ to enter into the prin- 
+ | ciples, on which my opinion, refpecting the point in queftion 

is founded, it is not probable that I fhould have contented 
myfelf with referring to Mr. Lindfey’s publication, however 
highly I approve his arguments, and refpe& his authority. I 
fhould alfo have thought it my duty, to have endeavoured to 
eftablifh the truth of fo important a pofition, by fuch deduc- 
| tions as at }eaft would have convinced my readers, that I had 
i not taken up my opinion without fome reflection on the fubject; 
| and fhould unqueftionably have referred, perhaps very largely, 
if to thofe paflages in the facred writings, which, in my appre- 
henfion, would enable my readers to determine the queftion for 
: themfelves. It has long been my perfuafion, that we pay too 
| much deference to the opinions of men refpecting religion, and 
» | too little to the word of God, from which alone all our ideas 
refpe&ting the Gofpel ought to be deduced.’ 

The Doétor’s letter, though fhort, is very fenfible, manifeft- 
ing a candid and ingenuous mind, warm in the interefts of re- 
Jigious liberty and truth. At the fame time that he endeavours - 
to correct the falfe conception entertained of the defign of his 
pamphlet, he exprefles the higheft refpec&t for Mr. Lindfey’s 
abilities, and approbation of his argument. , 

There are fome marks of negligence in the pamphlet, one 
inftance of which feems to be ina paflage we have quoted, 
:e where the Author obferves, that the name of Socinians might 
| have been applied to the Apoftles of Chrift: His meaning is 
| obvious ; but is there not a little Iricifm in fuppofing thofe to 
be followers of Socinus who lived ages before him? 
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4 Art. IV. Odjfervations in Defence of the Liberty of Man, as a Moral 
{i Agent; in Anfwer to Dr. Priettley’s Illuffrations of Philosophical 
i Necefity. By John Palmer, Miniiter of New Broad Street. 8vo. 
‘Bi 38. fewed. Johnfon. 1779. ; 
Art, V. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. John Palmer, in Defence of th 

Iluftrations of Philofophical Neceffity, By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. 


; i F.R.S. izmo. 18. 6.d Johnfon. 1779. 

He. Refpectable opponent, as well as an old acquaintance, of 

te Dr. Prieftley’s (as we learn from the fecond of thefe 

} i articies), attacks the doctrine of Philofophical Neceffity, in the 
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firft of thefe two publications; which (fays Dr. Prieftley in 
his letter to the Author of it) * has been fubmitted to the 
perufal of perfons of great learning and worth, who, I am in- 
formed, think highly of it, and have recommended the publi- 
cation, not only as excellent in itfelf, but as very proper to 
follow that of Dr. Price; who was thought by them to have 
been too tender of me, in our amicable difcuffion, and to have 
made fome imprudent conceffions, Your work, it is thought, 
will (upply the deficiency in his,’ 

Though Mr. Palmer does not, in this publication, particu- 
larly difcufs the queftion concerning the materiality or immate- 
riality of the foul; one of his principal arguments, in favour 
of human liberty, or agency, is founded on the immateriality 
of that fubftance. If the fentient principle in man be of a ma- 
terial nature, it muft, as we have obferved in the former ftages 
of this difpute, be fubjeét to the laws of matter or mechanifm ; 
and be neceffarily determined by the motives or external caufes 
operating upon it: but, on the other hand, if the foul of man 
be immaterial, or a fubftance perfettly diftin& from matter; it 
may be faid that the fame neceffity may not take place, The 
foul, thus conftituted, may be conceived endowed with a 
felf-determining power, imparted to it by the Creator. Motives, 
or external caufes, will indeed have weight or influence over it 
but that influence will not be a mechani¢al, and may not bea 
neceffitating influence, Motives may occafionally induce, but 
cannot compel to action, a fpiritual fubftance, which is a fe/f- 
mover, or which has a power imparted to it of beginning mo- 
tion: ———a power, which, the Author obferves, as it exifts 
in the Supreme Being, may by him be communicated to created 
beings; as all other powers may, which do not imply felf- 
exiftence or independency. 

Accordingly, as Dr. Prieftley has inferred, that if man be 
wholly a material, he muft be a mechanical being; fo the Author, 
on the other hand, draws an oppofite conclufion from the cons 
trary fuppofition; and further concludes, that if man be free, 
or poff-fled of the power of moral agency (as he endeavours to 
prove in the courfe of this work), there muft be fomething in 
the conftitution of his nature, to which this power belongs, 
that is intirely diftin& from matter, and not fubjeé to its laws; 
or that ‘ the fpirit in man is properly immaterial.’ In fhore, 
the tenour of this part of his argument confifts in fhewing that 
the neceffity, which muf? attend the operation of phyfical caufes, 
is not applicable to, nor can take place with refpect to, a fub- 
ftance of a totally different nature from matter. But to 
reprefent this argument in another light ~ or rather perhaps only 
in ether words: 
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The Neceffarians, in their arguments drawn from the con- 
fideration of cau/e and effect, fuppofe, or rather take for granted, 
a fimilarity in the nature of matter and fpirit; and accordingly 
apply the fame general maxims to effects mechanically pro- 
duced, and to effects depending upon the will and choice of a 
human mind: whereas the Author, as an advocate for human 
liberty, does not admit what is thus affumed by the Neceffa- 
rians. ‘I’he advocate for liberty allows indeed that every effec 
muft have a caufe; and that every caufe muft be adequate to the 
eff.&: he admits too that dbedies muft produce the fame efeds, 
precifely on other bodies, under the fame precife circumftances ; 
but the mind, according to his hypothefis, not being /ubjec?ed to 
the laws of matter, though liable to be influenced by it, and pof- 
fefling a {clf-moving or determining power, may will or deter- 
mine differently, on different occafions, even though the circum- 
ftances are the fame. Or, nearly in the words of the Author, 
the mind not being under the controul of matter, a variety of 
volition or determination, in the /ame fituation or circumftances, 
may be admitted as poffible, at leaft, without any contradiétion, 
or even feeming difficulty. 

In reply to this laft obfervation, Dr. Prieftley, in the fecond 
of thefe publications, obferves that the contradiction is not at 
all the lefs glaring, or the difficulty in any degree diminifhed, 
by. afcribing immateriality to the mind.—* It does indeed fol- 
low,” fays he, * that the mind, being immaterial, is not fubjec 
to the laws of matter; but it does not therefore follow, that it 
is fubject.to no Jaws at all, and confequently has a felf-deter- 
mining power, independent of all laws, or rule of its determi- 
nations. In faét, there is the very fame reafon to conclude 
that the mind is fubject to laws as the body.’—He inftances in 
certain affections and. paffions of the mind. Thus, perception 
invariably follows the prefentation of a proper object: the 
judgment follows, as certainly, the perceived agreement or dif- 
agreement of two ideas. Thefe affections belong to the mind 
as much as the wi//; they are invariably determined by a view 
of the odjec?s prefented to them, and have nothing of felf- 
determination belonging to them. ‘The decifions of the wid/ as 
invariably follow the motives, which are its objects; and it would 
be ftrange if the wi/l could be afcribed to fame other [ub/tance, 
intirely different from that in which perception and judgment 
inhere——whether that fubftance be material or immaterial. 

It is :mpoffible for us to follow Mr. Palmer through the 
various queftions into which this difpute has been branched out 
by Dr. Pricftley and his anfwerer> We fhall however take par- 
ticular notice of that part of h.s work, in which he treats of 
the moral influence of the dottrine of neceffity, and confiders 
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how far the general conduct of men will be influenced by the 
belief of that doGtrine. To thefe confiderations we fhall fubjoin 
the fubftance of Dr. Prieftley’s reply. We choofe this fubject, 
both becaufe we particularly attended to it, when we gave an 
account of Dr. Prieftley’s original work;——[See M. Rev. 
vol. |vili. May 1778, page 361.) and likewife becaufe, if Dr. 
P. has fucceeded in his new illufration of it, he has cleared 
up what has always appeared to us one of the moft difhcule 
parts of his doctrine, as applicd to the conduct of men believing 
In tt. 

Mr. Palmer afks, what can poffibly have a ftronger tendency 
towards the rendering men indifferent with refpect to their con- 
duct, and preventing all human endeavours, than for a man to 
belicve that he has no power over his actions; ‘ /o that’ (to ufe 
Dr. Prieftley’s own words) § xo action or event could poffibly be 
other wife than it has been, is, or is to be?’ ‘This would be the 
cafe, Dr. Prieftley has before owned, * if ther own actions and 
determinations were not neceffary links in this chain of caufes 
and events, and if their good or bad fuccefs did not, in the 
ftricteft fenfe of the word, depend upon themfelves.’ 

According to Mr. Palmer, the confideration of * the actions 
and determinations of men being wecefJary links in this chain of 
caufes and events,’ is the very thing that conftitutes the diffi- 
culty, inftead of removing it.—‘ If all human aétions and 
determinations are meceffary, what is there,’ he afks, * that, in 
any proper fenfe, can be faid to depend upon a man’s felf? What, 
on this plan of human nature, are all endeavours or efforts 
which a man can exert, but impreffions, or the confequences of 
impreflions, made upon him, in which he has not the leaft con- 
cern as an efficient or agent?—To look upon every action and 
event as neceffary, and that nothing could be otherwife than it is, 
is a much better falvo for ali the follies and errors of men, than 
any other which they have,been able to find out. If any, 
therefore, are to fucceed b&icr, or be happier, in any part of 
their exiftence, than others, their fuperior profperity and happi- 
nefs will be infallibly fecured to them: and though there isa 
certain difpofition of mind and courfe of action, which are 
infeparably connected with their fuccefs and happinefs, as means 
to bring about thefe events; yet the means, as well as the end, 
are alike neceffary; and having no power to make either the one 
or the other at all different from what they are, or are to be; 
their lot, through the whole of their being, is by them abfo- 
lutely unalterable.’ 

Mr. Palmer then alludes to the cafe of the farmer, adduced 
by Dr. Prieftley, asa popular illuftration of his doctrine ; and 
which, on that account, we tranfcribed into the page of our 
Review above referred to. In this cafe. Mr. Palmer fays, that 
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the Doctor feems to take the principle of neceffity for ganted, 
and then reafons upon it, as if it were really true. “To make; 
a cafe in point, it muft be fuppofed, not only that ** vegetation 
is fubject to the eftablifhed laws of nature ;” but likewife, tha 
the farmer believes, that he himfelf is, in the whole of his con. 
du, fubject to the like phyfical neceffity; and that, if he is ty 
reap, he fhall alfo find himfelf under a neceffary, compulfive, in 
fluence to fow.—* Whether this is a common opinion amon 
that plain fort of men,’ fays Mr. Palmer, ‘ let the Doctor him. 
felf, on impartial reflection, determine. But, till that is firk 
proved, no inference, favourable to the do¢trine of neceffity,) 
canbe drawn from the pains they take, in making ufe of the 
means appointed for rendering the earth fruitful.’—The fact, he 
doubts not, is, that they do confider themfelves as having it in 
their power to neglect or ufe the means: and, did they believe 
the contrary, he apprehends, that their belief would be attended 
with want of exertion, and neglect of their concerns. 

In his anfwer to thefe objections and obfervations of Mr, 
Palmer, Dr. Prieftley does not defend himfelf againft the whol 
of the doctrine here imputedto him.—* I am confident,’ fays he 
(treating only of what makes a man’s actions his own, and def 
pending on himfelf), * that, in what you fay on this fubje&, you) 
deceive yourfelf by the ufe of words, or you could not draw the 
confequences that you do, from what you /uppofe to be my) 
doétrine on this fubjeét.” He then proceeds : 

© Strictly and philofophically fpeaking, my fuccefs in any) 
thing I with to accomplifh, depends upon mpfelf, if my own) 
exertions and actions are neceffary links in that chain of events,> 
by which alone it can be brought about. And, certainly, if I) 
do know this, and the object or end be defirable to me, this defire} 
(if it be of fufficient ftrength) cannot but produce the exertion 
that is neceflary to gain my end. This reafoning appears to me 
extremely eafy, and perfectly conclufive; and yet, though | 
have repeated it feveral times, and have placed it in a variety of 
lights, you do not feem to have confidered it. I fhall, there. 
fore, give another inftance, and add fome farther illuftrations.’ | 

This other inftance, in which the Author fubftitutes bim/alf 
in the room of the farmer, feems to us calculated to obviate 
the objection above made by Mr. Palmer to the former illuftra-} 
tion; and in which he urges, that farmers do not, in general, 
know, or believe in, the doctrine of neceffity: whereas no one 
can doubt of Dr. Prieftley’s believing in his own doétrine. 
~ © Can I,” fays he, * havea fufficiently ftrong wifh to anfwet) 
your book, and not of courfe read it, mark proper extraés 
from it, arrange them, write my remarks upon them, then 
tranfcribe them for the prefs, and put them into the hands of 3 
bookfeller or printer, &c. when I know, that if all this be not 
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done, the book will never be anfwered? Surely, my firm belief 
that all thefe things are neceflarily connected, muft convince 
me of the neceflity of fetting about the work, if I with to do it 
at all; and my wi/h to have it done, is here to be fuppofed, as 
having arifen from a variety of previous circumftances. 

‘ If, therefore, I fhall certainly find myfelf difpofed to ac& 
juft as I now do, believing my actions to be neceflary, your ob- 
jection to my doctrine, on this account, cannot have a fufficient 
foundation. You fay, that if the thing muff be, it muft be; if 
your book is to be anfwered by me, it will be anfwered by me; and 
that I may, therefore, make myfelf eafy about it, and do nothing. 
I anfwer, that fo I fhould, either if 1 had no defire to have it 
done, which happens not to be the cafe, or if I thought that 
no exertions of mine were neceflary to gain my end, which is 
not the cafe neither. On this confideration depends the capital 
diftinction that I make between the doctrines of philofophical ne- 
ceffity, and Calviniftic predeftination. : 

Dr. Prieftley then proceeds to fhew, that the doctrine of 
philofophical neceffity fuppofes a neceflary connection between 
our endeavours and our fuccefs ; * fo that if only the defire of 
fuccefs, the firft link in this chain, be fufficiently ftrong, all the 
reft will follow of courfe ; and the end will be certainly accom- 
plifhed.’—Whhereas, according to the Calvinifts, the defre and 
the end, have no neceflary connection. In the work of con- 
verfion or regeneration, for inftance, they fay, that * God is 
the fole agent, and men altogether paffive ;’—that, ¢ without his 
immediate agency, to which nothing on the part of man can contri- 
bute, let a man exert himfelf ever fo much, in the ufe of all 
poffible means ; yet all his volitions, and all his actions, would 
be only finful, and deferving of the wrath and curfe of God to 
all eternity.’ 

Notwithftanding thefe explanations, and allowing the justice 
and propriety of thefe diftinétions, between the doctrine of phi- 
lofophical neceffity and that of Calviniftic predeftination ; {ftill, 
we apprehend, the capital difficulty will appear to many not to 
be removed by them. , We mean that contained in the paflage 
which we have marked with /talics, in the paragraph preceding 
the laft. Notwithftanding all that is here faid, this ftumbling~- 
block ftill feems to rear its head, and this queftion ftill recurs ; 
—Ilf the thing Must be, it muft be; and therefore, how can J 
prevent it, or why fhould I exert myfelf?—Or, in other words,— 
does it depend on me to prevent or produce an event, which 
“* cannot poffibly be otherwife than it is to be?’ If, in the plan of 
providence (may an indolent man fay), I am the deftined agent, 
whofe exertions are neceflary to a certain end; the * defire o 
fuccefs and other links in the chain of caufes, will neceffarily 
impel me to thofe exertions; and I will patiently await thew 
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impulfe; which as yet I do not feel —We own, however, § 


that, in the Author’s cafe of the farmer— who knows, cer- 
tainly, that if he docs not fow, it is decreed that he fhall not 
reap—as well as in his own cafe, above given, the difficulty 
has appeared to us to be /efened; on our particularly attending 
to a circumftance or two, on which Dr Prieftley has not per. 
haps fufficiently amplified, to render his doétrine generally in- 
telligible to his readers. Mr. Palmer, at leaft, feems not to have 
comprehended his former illuftration ; by his dwelling fo much 
on the obfervation, that farmers, in general, do not belicve in 
the doctrine of neceflity :—a remark, which appears to us to be 
of no confequence in the prefent argument. Dr. Prieftley’s | 
principal intention, we apprehend, was to fhew, that a belief 
in the doctrine of neceffity is not incompatible with, or even 
unfavourabieto, the moft {pirited exertions ; and that a farmer, 
believing in that doctrine ever fo firmly, will neverthelefs, without 
any dereliction of his principles, exert the fame endeavours as 
another farmer who is an anti-neceffarian. “Thofe who have not 
perfectly underftood Dr. Prieftiey’s illuftration, may poflibly 
perceive its drift, by feeing it reprefented in a fomewhat new 
light, or the light in which it ftrikes us, é 
One of the circumftances to which we have alluded above is, ( 
the zgnorance of men refpecting the decrees of providence. On| 
this ignorance (and the neceflary influence of motives) we ap- 
prehend, that our Necefarian Farmer founds his plan of con- | 
duct ;—for we will fuppofe Dr. Prieftley’s aéive farmer to be 
as determined a neceflarian as himfelf ; and yet he fhall till and 
fow fields with as much f{pirit [Dr. Prieftley would fay more] as’ 
any of his more orthodox neighbours, who think they have a will | 
of their own. Suppofing one of thefe laft to ridicule our farmer, | 
on account of a conduct feemingly fo inconfiftent with his prin- | 
ciples ; we can conceive him thus anfwering his opponent : : 
Will you, Sir, be fo kind as to inform me which of thefe two 
decrees has pafled ;—whether I fhall fow my ficlds, and live, or} 
neglect them and ftarve ? I firmly believe one of thefe events to 
be unalterably determined; but J know not which; nor can you 
inform me. Under this uacertainty (nay, partly becaufe of this 
uncertainty), but knowing the uniformity of the courfe of na 
ture, and that unlefs I fow I cannot poifibly reap, and feeling 
moreover a defire to fow; I fhall fow with as much fpirit as 
yourfelf; and half a year hence, my barns and ftacks will inform 
us both what was the decree.—Nay, even now, I think I can 
venture to fpecify the decree before-hand, and to pronounce, 
that it is the favourable one; becaufe I find myfelf determined 
(by motives that have a certain and neceffary influence) to exert 
fuch endeavours to fulfil it, as can fcarce fail of producing that 
effect, according to the ufual courfe of things. 
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Thus likewife, in the other inftance, Dr. Prieftley might fay> 
I duow not, certainly, whether it is decreed, that I fhall, or thall 
not write an anfwer to Mr. Palmer’s book: but, ignorant as I 
am of that decree, [ know my own prefent feelings, and am 
fenfible of a /ufficiently frrong defire to anfwer it. I know like- 
wife, that unleis I take the pen in my hand, I cannot anfwet 
it. Nay, further, though the decree is as yet a fecret to mey 
it fhall not (in confequence of my endeavours) remain a fecret 
much longer; for I will fit down, and anfwer it immediately. 
—And fo, in faét, it has turned out. 

In thefe amplifications of Dr. Prieftley’s two illuftrations, 
we know not whether we have caught the whole of his meana 
ing, or only a. part of it. If we have erred, in our attempt to 
illuitrate it tuill farther, we cannot well incur much difgrace in 
fuch a dark fubjeét: and belides, we err in very good company. 
—As to the main queftion, it is ably difcuffed by both the 
parties; but the caufe of liberty is more pertinacioufly defended 
by Mr. Palmer, than by Dr. Prieftley’s former amicable anta- 
gonift, Dr. Price. For inftance, the latter owns, that he cans 
not fee how a contingent event can be the object of fore-know- 
ledye, even to the Deity himlelf. ** It carries,” fays he, in 
his correfpondence with Dr. Prieftley, p. 175. ** the appearance 
of acontrad:ction; it is in!eed a difficulty, and I do not pre- 
tend to be capable of removing it.””—Mr. Palmer, however, in 
his zeal for liberty, more boldly gives up, in fact, the divine 
pre(cience; and endeavours to fhew, that the facrifice is. not 
very great: for that, by giving up fuch a notion of prefcience, 
as is directly inconfittent with the idea of liberty, or agency in 
man, * we only deny that to belong to the fupreme mind, which 
is in truth no perfection at all :” 

Again, Dr, Price acknowledged it to be abfurd to fuppofe, 
that men ever abeither without, or azain/?, motives; but he fup- 
poled the f/f determining power toexert itfelf only when the motives 
were equal and contrary: —a very rare cafe indeed !—and which 
reduces,’ as Dr. Prieftley obferves, * this boafted liberty of man 
to a very {mall matter, hardly worth contending for.’ Mr. 
Palmer makes no fuch conceffions; but, in general, fuppofes 
that the mind may act contrary to any motive whatever.—It is 
difficult, however, to refilt the force of Dr. Prieftley’s argu- 
ment,—that our volitions, and our aétions, depending on them, 
muft always be the fame, ceteris paribus, i. e. every Circume 
ftance being equal ; or * mutt always be definite, in definite ¢ir- 
cumftances :—for what, we may afk, is there to produce an al- 
teration, when every affignable circumftance is exactly equal ? 
In phy/ics, a propofition of this nature pafles with every one as an 
axiom ;—that fimilar caufes, operating on the fame material fub- 
flance, under fimilar circumftances, muft produce effcéts pre- 
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cifely fimilar.— Why it fhould be falfe in pneumatics remains to be 
explained ; even allowing the mind to be immaterial. 

That affeétion of the mind, called remsrfe of confcience, 
feems to prefent a plaufible objection to this propofition. Selfs 
accufation {eemingly implies, that a man would not act the very 
fame part over again, if he were placed in the fame circum/lances, 
Mr. Palmer accordingly obferves, that £ when a man re- 
proaches himfelf for any thing that he has formerly done, he 
Certainly confiders himfelf as having had the power of not doing 
it ;’ and that were he to be placed in the fame fituation again, 
he would act differently. Dr. Prieftley had before obferved, 
that, though men may think in this manner, with refpect to 
what is paft, they deceive themfelves, in fuppofing that they 
could have acted differently; by their not attending to the 
change of difpofition, and other circumftances, that have taken 
place fince the former period. He now adds, that ‘ having, 
fince that time, acquired a different difpofition, and different 
views of things, they unawares carry them back, and confider 
how they would have ated with their pre/ent acquired difpofitions, 


— Their difpofition being really altered by what has occurred f 


to them fince, they would not now act the fame part over 
~ ? 
again. 


On the whole, without difcuffing the merits of the prefent 


controverfy, which; from the nature of the tubject, and the 
improbability of any di/coveries being made in it, may, we appres 


_hend, be carried on to the end of the world, without clearing f 


up the difficulties which attend doth fides of the argument :—we 
fhall only further obferve, that if Dr. Prieftley’s antagonifts feem 
to have any advantage over him, it is in thole particular articles 
(fuch as refponfibility, merit, and demerit, &c.) where 
they may allege, with feeming juftice, that a belief in the 
doctrine of neceffity muft have an effect on the bulk of mankind, 
not fo favourable to morality and religion, as the popular belief 
on this head: though the moral conduct of the neceflarian p/i- 
lofopher, who comprehends the doétrine in all its parts, may, a 
Dr. Prieftley alleges, be improved by his belief in it.— For his 
own part, however, he confiders it as * the cleareft of all 
queftions,’ and the truth of it as indubitable as that of any ma- 
thematical propofition whatever.—‘ | have no feeling,’ he adds, 
* either of fear or arrogance, in challenging the whole world in 
the defence of it. ‘Inis argument, | compare to fuch ground a 
one man may defend againft an army.’ 

Aware, however, of the unconquerable bias which even philo 
fophical men, of the greateft integrity and abilities, necefiarily 
acquire towards certain opinions imprefled upon them by the 
courle of their ftudies, habits, fituations, and conneétions if 
life ; he frankly owns, that he does not expect that any thing he 





has 
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has now advanced, or is capable of advancing, will make the 

leaft change in Mr. Palmer’s view of things.x—‘ Our prefent 

general fyftem of opinions, whether right or wrong, is probably 

that which we fhall carry toour graves.’ — Y ounger perfons, whofe 

opinions are not yet formed, may neverthelefs derive an advan- w 
tage from thefe publications, that we cannot dese from them Ave 
ourfelves. 





: ‘ Your fuppofed confcioufne/s of liberty,’ Dr. Prieftley good 
y humouredly adds, ‘ and other popular arguments (though, 
; when analifed they really make againft your hypothefis), wil] al- 
. ways fecure you nine out of ten of the generality of our readers ;’ 
) who, he elfewhere obferves, * will never get. beyond the very 
y threfhold of the bufinefs.’—* All that I can do, muft be to 
e make the moft of my tenth man; and, if I poffibly can, fancy 
n his fuffrage equivalent to that of your nine.’ 
5 Whether this fpirited letter of Dr. Prieftley’s is the termina- 
t tion of the prefent controverfy, is yet in the womb of fate. At 
er the clofe of it, he thus exprefles himfelf, like a true Neceflarian, 
S, on the fubject.—* Now, that I have advanced, I verily believe, 
od all that I can, in fupport of my opinion, I ought to acquiefce 
er in the fuccefs of my iabours, be it more or lefs.—I do not, 
however, make any fixed refolutions. If you make a rejoinder, 
nt | asi think you ought, and will be advifed to do, I, true to my 
he principles as a Neceflarian, /hall ad? as circumftances /hall determine 
eof me. Pp. ov, 
ng P 
we Art. VI. Parrosopuicat Transactions of the Royal Society of 
cm London, Vol. LXVIII. Pare 2. For the Year 1778. [Con- 
les : cluded from laft Month’s Review. ] 
ere 
ee METEOROLOGICAL, 
nd, Article 32. Comparifon between Sir George Shuckburgh and Co- 


lief " Jonel Roy’s Rules for the Meafurement of Heights with the Baro- 


hie meter. In a Letter toColonel Roy, F.R.S. from Sir George 
Shuckburgh, Bart. F.R.S. 

‘his IR George Shuckburgh, in his curious paper, entitled, 
all | ** Obfervations made in Savoy, in order to afcertain the 

nal Height of Mountains by Means of the Barometer,” and printed 


1d5 in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1777, had inveftigated 
iat rules for correcting certain irregularities of the barometer, ari- 
ry fing from the different degrees of heat and cold in the atmofphere, | 
and the expanfion of the different materials of which the inftru- 
sJoag, ments are made, as alfo fome others of lefs moment. About 
ily the fame time, and from fimilar experiments, made in different 
parts of Great Britain, Col. Roy had deduced rules for correét- 


thee; . 

e in ing the fame things. To inveftigate the differences between the 

g he : D 3 Colonel’s 
hase 
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| Colonel’s rules and his own, though thefe differences are ver 
| fmall, is the defign of this paper ; in the courfe of which it ap. 
he pears that the two principal caufeg of difference arife from the 
| expanfion of quickfilver and the expanfion of air. The differ- 
| ence arifing from the former Sir George fhews can feldom | 
| amount to more than about 5 feet in a heicht of 1r,0co. In 
their equations for the expantion of air, the difference 1s indeed 
greater, and may be 4 feet in 1coo, if the mean height of the 
two barometers be 27 inches, and the thermometer fland at 52°, 
‘The error increafes as the difference between the heights of the 
two barometers and the height of the thermometer tincreafes, 
Sir George fubjoins fome reafons for fufpecting the accuracy of 
thofe obfervations, which feem to require an equation that de- 
pends on the latitude of the place. 
ne MATHEMATICAL. 
ne Article 33. An Account of the Calculations made from the Survey 
ana Meafures taken at Schehallen, in order to afcertain the mean 
Denfity of the Earth. By Charles Hutton, Eiq; F.R.S. 
: The Newtonian philofophy fuppofes that attraction is exerted 
not only between the great bodies which compofe the univerfe, | 
but alfo between the moft minute particles of matter which | 
thofe bodies confilt of : hence it is evident, fuppofing this doc- 7 
trine to be true, that the piumb-line of a quadrant, or any | 
other aftronomical inftrument, fituated on the fide of a very 
high hill, or in its neighbourhood, muft be attracted from its 
proper perpendicular direction by the matter in fuch hill; and) 
of confequence, the meridian altitude of any flar, obferved with | 
that inftrument, will be different from what it ought otherwife 
if to be: and, moreover, if the meridian altitude of the fame ftar 
7 be obferved both on the north and fouth fidés of the hill, the 
i attractions in thefe two cafes being different ways, the differs | 
ence of the two meridian altitudes, when corrected for the difef 
ii ference of the two geographical fituations of the inftrument, 
iH will be proportional to the fum of the two attraétions. | 
| It was on this principle that Dr. Mafkelyne, Aftronomer | 
Royal, about the year 1770 ct 1771, propofed to the Royal Soe 
ciety, to determine, by experiment, the truth or falfehood of 
the Newtonian fytem of gravitation. The thought was not 
new, as the Dodtor himf{e!f remarks, in his propofals, but was 
attempted once before by the mathematicians who went from? 
France, about the year 17 36, to meafure a degree of the meridian, 
on or very near to the equatar : the manner, however, in which 
the experiment was then conducted, was by no means fuch a 
to give fatisfaction to philofophers in general; and if it had,p 
the importance and delicacy of the experiment is fo great as fill 
ro merit many repeated trials; for as the Author of the papetl 
Row 
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now under confideration juftly obferves, © a frequent repetition 
of the fame experiment, and a coincidence of the refults, afford 
that firm dependance on the conclufions, and fatisfa€tion to the 
mind, which can fcarcely ever be had from a fingle trial, how- 
ever carefully it may be executed.’ The refult of the experi- 
ment, as well as the manner of conducting it, is related at large 
by the Doétor himfelf in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 
1775, and an account of it was given in our Review for June 
1776. From whence it appears that the plumb-line of the in- 
{ftrument was deflected from its true perpendicular direction, 
by the attraction of the mountain, by an angle of about 5? fe- 
conds: the fum of the two deviations being 11°. 6; and which 
eftablifhes the truth of the Newtonian philofophy on the folid 
foundation of experiment. 

It remained ftill to determine, from this moft curious experi- 
ment, the ratio of the mean denfity of the hill to that of the 
earth, and from hence, and the known matter of which the 
hill confifts, that of the Jatter to common water, or any other 
known fubftance. This is the purport of the paper before us, 
which takes up one hundred pages of the Tranfactions: for as 
the bufinefs was in its nature entirely new, it laid Mr. Hutton 
under the neceflity of inventing, and, of courfe, defcribing at 
length, the feveral modes of computation which he has made 
ufe of, and alfo of giving a fynoptis of the meafures which 
were taken of the feveral lines and angles, that any perfon, 
who thinks proper, may fatisty himfelf of the truth of the 
computations here delivered. 

It appears that two principal bafes were meafured, befide other 
fhorter Jines, one on the fouth, and the other on the north-weft 
fides of the mountain. From thefe two bafes, and the feveral 
angles which were alfo meafured, both vertical and horizontal, 
from their feveral extremities to different parts of the fummic 
and bafe of the mountain, as well as different points on its 
furface, the plan of it, as well as the figure of a prodigious 
multitude of its fections were computed ; and from thence alio 
the figure of the hill was conftructed, on avery large feale, 
upon paper. 

Notwithftanding this ftupendous piece of computation was 
thus effected, one, not lefs arduous, appeared behind, which 
was to apply the foregoing calculations and conftructions to the 
determination of the efrect of the attraction of the mountain.in 
the direction of the meridian: and here it foon occurred to the 
ingenious Computer, that the beft method would be to divide the 
plan into a great number of {mall parts, which might be con- 
fidered as the bafes of fo many finall columns, or pillars’ of 
matter into which the hill and the adjacent ground was divided 
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by vertical planes, forming an imaginary groupe of vertical co- 
lumns, fomething like a fet of bafaltine pillars, or like the cells 
in a piece of honey-comb; then to compute the attraction of 
each pillar teparately in the direction of the meridian ; and, 
laftly, to take the fum of all thefe computed effects for the 
whole attraction of the matter in the hill. It is obvious that 
the attraction of any one of thefe pillars, on a body in a given 
place, may be eafily computed, and that in any direction, be- 
caufe of the fmallnefs and given pofition of its bafe: for on ac- 
count of its fmallnefs all the matter in the pillar may be fup- 
pofed to be colleéted into its axis or vertical line, erected on 
the middle of its bafe, the length of which axis, as the mean 
altitude of the pillar is to be eftimated from the altitude of the 
points in the plan which fall within and near the bafe of the 
pillar: then, having given the altitude of this axis, together 
with the pofition of the bafe, and the matter fuppofed to be 
contained in the pillar, and collected into the axis, a theorem 
is eafily derived, by which the effect of its attraction may be 
computed. But to retain the proper degree of accuracy in this 
computation, it is evident that the plan muft be divided into a 
very great number of parts indeed, to have the pillars fufficiently 
{mall to admit of this mode of computation, not lefs than a 
thoufand for each obfervatory, or two thoufand in the whole, 
forming the bafes of as many fuch pillars of matter as have been 
defcribed above; which, if the attractions of every one had 
been feparately computed, muft evidently have been a work of 
fuch labour as would have difcouraged every perfon from under- 
taking it; but which muft neverthelefs have been the cafe if 
our Author had not luckily hit upon a method of dividing his 
matter into columns, fo as to abridge the computations ina 
moft remarkable manner; but which, as well on account 
of the want of proper diagrams, as the great length of the pro- 
cefs by means of which it is derived, cannot poffibly be pointed 
out here: fuffice it to fay, that the refult of this long and in- 
tricate calculation was, that the effect of the attra€tion of the 
matter in the mountain and adjacent hills, at the fouthern ob- 
fervatory, was to the effect of the fame attraction at the northern 
one, as 69967 to 88654, or as 7 tog very near. ‘This differ- 
ence, Mr, Hutton thews, is to be attributed principally to the 
effect of the hills which lie on the fouth fide of the mountain 
Schehallien, and which are not only larger, but alfo nearer to 
it than thofe which are on its north fide. 

Mr. Hutton next proceeds to compare this attra€tion with 
that of the whole earth, and finds, taking a mean of all the 
meafures which have been given for the length of a degree of 
One of its great circles, that the whole attraction of the earth 
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«s to the fum of the two contrary attractions of the hill as 
87522720 is to 881135; that is, as 9933 to 1, very near; ob- 
ferving, that this conclufion is founded on the fuppofition that 
the denfity of the matter in the hill is equal to the mean den- 
fity of all the matter in the earth. But the Aftronomer Royal 
found, by his obfervations, that the fum of the deviations of 
the plumb-line produced by the two contrary attractions of the 
mountain was 11”. 6: from which circumftance it may be in- 
ferred, that the attraction of the earth is actually to the fum of 
the two contrary attractions of the hill, as radius to the tangent 
of 11’. 6, nearly; that is, as 1 to 000056239, or as 17781 
tor. Or, after allowing for the centrifugal force arifing from 
the rotation of the earth about its axis, as 17804 to 1 nearly. 
Having thus obtained the ratio which actually exifts between 
the attraction of the whole earth and that of the mountain, re- 
fulting from the obfervations, and alfo the ratio of the fame 
things arifing from the computation, on the fuppofition of an 
equal denfity ; the Computer proceeds to compare thefe two ra- 
tios together, and by that means determines that the mean den- 
fity of the whole earth is to that of the mountain as 17804 to 
or as 9 to 5 nearly. 

“a nianine oe nal circumftances which attended this 
experiment, and the computations made from it, Mr. Hutton 
concludes that this proportion muft be very near the truth: 
probably within a fiftieth, if not the one hundredth part of its 
true quantity. But another queftion yet remains to be deter- 
mined, namely, what is the proportion between the denfity of 
the matter in the hill, and that of fome known fubftance ; for 
example, water, ftone, or fome on: of the metals? In this 
point, the Author obferves, any confiderable degree of accuracy 
can only be obtained by a clofe examination of the internal 
ftruéture of the mountain: and he thinks that the eafieft me- 
thod of doing this would be by boring holes, in feveral parts 
of it, to a fufficient depth, in the fame manner that is done in 
fearching for coal-mines, and then taking a mean of the denfi- 
ties of the feveral ftrata which the tool pafles through, as alfo 
of the quantities of matter in each ftratum, Bet as this has 
not been done, we muft reft fatisfied with the eftimate arifing 
from the report of the external view of the hill, which, to all! 
appearance, confifts of an entire mafs of folid rock: Mr. Hut- 
ton thinks, therefore, that he will not greatly err by afiuming 
the denfity of the hill equal to that of common ftone, which is 
not much different from the mean denfity of the whole matter, 
near the earth’s furface, to fuch depths as have hitherto been 
explored, either by digging or boring, Now the denfity of 
common iftone is to that of rain- water as 2} to 1; which being 
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compounded with the proportion of g to 5, found above, gives 
42 to 1 for the ratio of the mean denfity of the whole earth to 
that of rain-water. Sir Ifaac Newton thought it probable that 
this proportion might be about 5 or 6to 1: fo much juftnefs 
was there even in the furmifes of this wonderful man ! 

Mr. Hutton proceeds to ob/erve, that as the mean denfity 
of the earth is about twice the denfity of the matter near the 
furface, there muft be fomewhere, towards the more central 
parts, great quantities of metals, or other very denfe fubftances, 
to counterbalance the lighter materials, nearer to the furface, 
and produce fuch a confiderable mean denfity. He then goes 
on, having the ratio of the mean denfity of the earth to that 
of water, and the relative denfities of the planets one to an- 
other, determined from phyfica!l confiderations, to find their 
denfities relative to rain water, which he makes as follows ; 


Water —- I Mars -— 37 
TheSun — lis Moon — 33r 
Mercury — gt Jupiter — 5, 
Venus —_ 34 Satun = 13 


The Earth — 42 
Mr. Hutton concludes his paper with pointing out fome par- 
ticulars which may tend to render the experiment more com- 
plete and accurate if it fhould ever be repeated. 
Article 41. 4 Mlethed of finding, by the Help of Sir Ifaac New- 


ton’s binomial Theorem, a near Value of the very flowly-converging 

. , ° az. 2°, x* : ° 

infinite Series x+-—+—+—+46c. when x is very nearly 
2 4. 


equal to. 1. By Bini Maferes, Efq; F.R.5S. Curfitor 

Baron of the Exchequer, 

If 4, B, C, D, &c. be put for the numerical co-efficients of 
X and its powers in the above feries, it is manifeft, 4 being 
equal 1, B=i, C=}, D=}, &c. that B will be equal to 24, 

=};B, D=iC, and fo on; and confequently, by fubfticuting 
thefe quantities for their equals in the original feries, it will 
become x+2 4x°+4-7Bx'+3Cx++&c,. where it may be obferved 
that the fractional, or numerical part of the co-efficient of each 
term, after the firft, is derived by adding 1 both to the nume- 
rator and denominator. It will alfo be found, by Sir Ifaac 

™m 


Newton’s theorem, that the binomial 1—x) * is equal to the 


Sithen: ete he 472 Br? BE2" Og 4 ate Dxt-+ &c. 

7 3 7] 
where the capitals 4, B, C, D, &c. ftand for the fractional 
part of the co-efficient of the preceding term ; and it is obvious 
that thefe fraGtional parts are conftituted by adding » both to 


the numerator and denominator of the co-efficient of the term 
immediately 
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. mediately preceding. Hence if 2 be aflumed very great in 

rel ect of m: for example if m be taken =1, and m = one bil- 

ted or the fquare of one million, it is evident that the feries 
y) 


mt ge, MEN pers MEM Cys 4. Se, will be very nearly 


IT) 20 3n ad oe 
~ ? Bx + 2 Cxi+ &c, that is 
equal to the feries 1-— 4x + — Bx 4 = x3-b ' 


to om ps Anti Bx? +5Cx' + &c, by abbreviation. .Or, by re- 








” 


I & -s 
ftoring the values of m, A, B, C, &c. to 14-28 + 


toy I xt+t &c. Hence, therefore, it is evident that the 
Bn 47 2 


m 
binomial 1—x)* = i—sz :) is very nearly equal to 


the feries re e+ 2ixtt— x34 &c. and multiplying by 
n 2n 3 n 


I x , x3 , x . ' 
ny nXi—x TaS=atet stg i a &c. and fubtracting 


n, nX Lae ae Se &c. n being 1 with 
2 3 4 

any very great number of cyphers annexed, ana x any number 

whatfoever, not much exceeding unity. | 


Article 42. A Method of extending Cardan’s Rule for refolving 
one Cafe of a cubic Equation of this Form, x**—qx=r, to the 
other Cafe of the fame Equation, which it is not naturally fitted 
to folve, ana which is therefore often called the irreducible Cafe. 
By Francis Maferes, Efq; F.R.S5. Curfitor Baron of the 
Exchequer. 

It is well known to all perfons converfant with algebra, that 
Cardan’s rule for folving the cubic equation, x’*—gx=r, is 
only fuited to refolve it when the fquare of half r is equal to, 
or greater than the cube of one-third of g; and that it is of no 
ufe in refolving the other cafe of the fame equation, where the 
{quare of half r is lefs than the cube of one-third of g, becaufe 


then” —2 is a negative quantity, and, confequently, its 
4 2 
{quare root y impoffible. 

The Baron begins by firft laying down and inveftigating 
Carpan’s rule for the refolution of the cubic equation, where 
that term is wanting that involves the fquare of the unknown 
quantity ; gives an example of the method of applying this, rule 
to the common cafe, in the form of an analytical inveftigation ; 
and afterwards adds a fynthetical demonftration of the _ 
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thing, He next gives three other expreffions for the root of 
this equation, each of which he both inveftigates analytically, 
and demonftrates fyathetically, and adds an example of refoly. 
ing this equation by each of them. He then proceeds to fhew 
how the preceding rules may be adapted to the folution of that 
cafe of this equation, in which the fquare of half r is lefs than 
the cube of one-third part of g, or to what is generally called 
the irreducible cafe. Im which, by a happy application of Sir 

Hfaac Newton’s celebrated binomial theorem, he arrives at laft, 

after a long train of algebraical reafoning, at an infinite feries, 

which, as he afterwards fhews, being multiplied into the cube 
root of half r, will give the value of x, the root fought. 

Baron Maferes’s principal view in this paper feems to have 
been to inveftigate the folution of this cafe of a cubic equa- 
tion, without the confideration of impoffible quantities ; and he 
has taken care to point out, as he went along, under what cir- 
cumftances the feries which he has occafion to confider will con- 
verge, and when they will not: as alfo carefully to diftinguifh 
in which cafes the affirmative and negative figns take place ; fo 
that it will be no difficulty to follow him through the whole of 
this long and laborious procefs, if any perfon thinks proper to 
take the trouble of doing it. Several examples are added; and 
alfo a fcholium, in which he compares his own {folution with 
thofe which Dr. Wallis and Mr. Demoivre have given of the 
fame problem: and he concludes his paper with a bitter Phi- 
Hippic againft the very general and extenfive-idea which modern 
algebraifts have annexed to the negative fign. 

MECHANICS. | 

Article 43. Account of the Advantages of a newly invented Ma- 
chine, much varied in its Effects, and very ufeful for determining 
the perfec? Proportion between different Moveables aéting by Levers 
and Wheel and Pinion. By Mr. Le Cerf, Watchmaker at Ge- 
neva; communicated by Lord Vifcount Mahon, F.R. S. 

En French (the original) as follows : 

Defeription dune Machine de nouvelle Invention, auffi varie dans 
fes Effets que néceffaire pour d:terminer les parfaits Rapports entre 
les differens Mobiles agiffans par Leviers et par Engrenages. 

A direct and certain method of finding the true diameter of a 
pinion which is to be acted on by a wheel of a-given diameter, 
or the diameter of a wheel which is to drive a pinion of a given 
diameter, the number of teeth in each being alfo given, has been 
hitherto a defideratum in the arts of clock and watch ma- 
king. At firft fight it appears, and indeed Mr. Derham* di- 
sects that their circumferences, and confequently their diame- 
ters, fhould be as the number of teeth; but Mr. D. made 
watches only in theory, and would have found out his miftake 





* Artificial Clockmaker, p. 69. 
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the firft time that he had attempted to put it in practice. If 
the circumferences of the wheel and pinion were to run againft, 
inftead of tating in to one another, this proportion would be 
jut; but as this is not the cafe, and that the circumference of 
one is to enter into and lay hold of that of the other, the pro- 
ortion is net to be made between the extreme circumference 
of the pinion and the extreme circumference of the wheel, 
but between the extreme circumference of the wheel and the 
circumference of the pinion, at a point fomewhat within 
its extreme circumference: and the diftance of this point 
from the extreme circumference depends jointly on the dia- 
meters, and the number of teeth and Jeaves there are in the 
wheel and pinion: it depends alfo, we conceive, in fome mea- 
fure, on the fubftance, and form of the teeth, although Mr, 
Le Cerf will not admit of it. No wonder, therefore, that 
watchmakers, inftead of endeavouring to inveftigate theoreti- 
cally a proportion fo complicated, fhould try to find, mecha- 
nically, fuch practical rules as would readily difcover the true 
diameters nearly, and afterwards reduce them to the true ones 
by trials. Accordingly, Mr. Le Cerf tells us that watch- 
makers, in general, proportion the diameters of their pinions to 
thofe of the wheels nearly, by taking the extent from the point 
of any one tooth of a wheel to the point of the next tooth to it 
except one, or, according to fome, a little more than this ex- 
tent, for the diameter of a pinion of fix leaves which will work 
in that wheel ; for the diameter of a pinion of feven, they take 
three full teeth of the wheel it is to work with ; for the diame- 
ter of a pinion of eight, three teeth and the {pace between the 
third and fourth; for a pinion of ten leaves, four full teeth of 
the wheel as it comes out of the engine; and, laftly, for the 
diameter of a pinion of twelve leaves, rather more than the ex- 
tent from the point of one tooth to the point of the fifth tooth 
from it. The wheel and pinion being finifhed to thefe dimen- 
fions, they try if they work well together; if they do not, and 
the pinion be too large, they reduce it until they do; but if the 
pinion be too fall, they have nothing to do but make a larger. 
Mr. Le Cerf informs us, in the paper under confideration, 
that he has difcovered a direct and fimple method of determine 
ing the true diameter which any pinion ought to have, fo that 
it may work freely with any wheel of a given diameter and 
number of teeth; and from thence has conftruéted a new ine 
ftrument, which he calls the Proportional Compaffes, by means 
of which the proper diameter of any wheel to that of a pinion, 
or of any pinion to a given wheel, may be readily determined, 
and with the utmoft accuracy, let the number of teeth in each 
be what they will. The ulefulnefs of fuch an inftrument will 
be readily admitted by every watchmaker; but whether-the in- 
itrumes.t 
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ftrument that Mr. Le Cerf has invented will anfwer this pur. 
pofe or not, refts folely on the bare aficrtion of the inventor, 
He does not pretend that even the proportion, on which its 
conftruction depends, is the refult of a mathematical inve ftiga. 
tion, but that it is only derived from experiments; by means 
of which he has found, that if the diameter of any wheel be 


made in fuch proportion to that of the pinion it Is to work | 


with, as the number of tecth in the wheel is to the number of 
leaves in the pinion, that wheel will be too large; and its dia- 
meter muft afterwards be reduced: and the quantity of that res 
duétion he finds by a rule which is in fubftance as follows, 
Subtract unity from the number of revolutions which the pi- 
nion makes in one revolution of the wheel, and muttiply the 
remainder by the quotient arifing from dividing the diameter of 
the pinion by the number of leaves which are in it: the pro- 
du& will exprefs the quantity by which the diameter of the 
wheel is to be leflened, exprefled in fuch meafures as the diame- 
ter of the pinion was taken in. Or this rule may be exprefled 
by the following analogy : As the number of leaves in the pinion 
is to the excefs of the number of revolutions which the pinion 
makes, above that which is made by the wheel, fo is the dia- 
meter of the pinion to the reduction of the diameter of the 
wheel. Thus if the diameter of the pinion be 76, its leaves 
12, and the teeth of the wheel g6; then the diameter of the 
wheel, according to Mr. Derham, will be 7's X 96 + 12= 35; 
and, according to Mr. Le Cerf, 12 is to 9$—1 (= 7) assis: 
7 x 's — 2 = 123 : confequently —s —iis = Ves will be the 
true diameter of a wheel of !96 teeth, which is proper to work 
with a pinion of 12 leaves, and one-tenth of an inch diameter. 
That this mode of reduction may be fufficiently near the truth 
for mechanical purpofes, may poffibly be a fact: but that it is 
ftrictly true, notwithitanding Mr. Le Cerf’s aflertions, may ad- 
mit of adoubt. For aught that appears to the contrary, feve- 
ral other Jaws of reduction may be affigned that,will anfwer 
equally well,—perhaps better. On the whole, it feems that the 
rule having occurred to Mr. Le Cerf, its fimplicity and unifor- 
mity pleafed him, and the work, formed by it, happening to 
work freely, convinced im that it was true: but this is no ab- 
folute proof that it is fo. Mr. Le Cerf’s meafures may have 
been taken rather inaccurately; or, poflibly, fome of his pi- 
nions might have worked ftill better, on a farther, or a lefs re- 
duction. We do not mean, by what we have faid, to depre- 
ciate Mr. Le Cerf’s invention: his purfuits are truly laudable 
and ufcful, the thought ingenious, and may be true ;—we only 
wifh to convince him that he is pofitive without proof. 
The form and conftruction of Mr. Le Cerf’s compafles can- 
not be gathered with certainty from the paper before us, as his 
2 defcription 
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defcription of them is very concife, although his paper, in 
other reipects, is diffufive ; and, which is a much greater de- 
fect, there is no drawing of them annexed to it: therefore, 
although his matter might ‘appear very clear to the learned So- 
ciety to whom It Is addrefled, when the inftrument was before 
them, yet we apprehend that few workmen will be able to 
gather much information, even from the original French. As 
0 the Englith tranflation—we give It up entirely—thoie may 
read it who can. But is it not a moft extraordinary circum- 
fance that fo learned a body of men as the Council of the 
Royal Society may be fuppofed to conlift of (for the Society at 
Jarge we well know have no concern in it) fhould fuffer {uch 
tranflations as this, and fome other late ones, to appear in their 
ublication ? 

Mr. Le Cerf, in the courfe of his paper, takes occafion to 
mention the form which the teeth ought to have, fo that one 
wheel, moving uniformly, may drive another with an uniform 
velocity likewife. Nothing can be more obvious than thac 
when the fides of the teeth are planes, or nearly fo, if the dri- 
ving wheel has aa uniform motion round its center, the mo- 
tion of the wheel which is driven by it will be very unequal ; 
moving with great velocity when any tooth firft begins to ac& 
on it, and icarcely at all when the planes of the two teeth 
make a great angle with each other, The figures which the 
faces of the teeth of the driven wheel ought to have, in order 
that both wheels may move uniformly, is net difficult to in- 
veltigate; and, perhaps, not very difficult to work, fufficiently 
near the truth, were it an object of importance enough to 
merit it. “Dhis, however, Mr, Le Cerf has not attempted to 
do, but advifes a method that has long been practifed by the 
beft Englifh watchmakers, namely, putting the higheft num- 
bers in the wheels and pinions that the caliber of the watch 
will admit of. For it is evident, that by this means, any fingle 
tooth acts on its fellow fora lefs time; that is, while the wheels 
move through a lefs angular fpace, and of courfe does not aét 
under fuch a varicty of angles as they muft unavoidably do 
when the numbers in the wheels and pinions are lower. We 
may add, that the unequal aétion of the teeth, or even that of 
the maia-{pring, which is undoubtedly fometimes much greater, 
has but little effect on the going of a watch, the balance of 
which has fufficient momentum,—fuch as all the watches that 
are made by the beft Englith artifts now have: the figure of the 
teeth is therefore but of little confequence. In watches of Mr. 
Harrifon’s conftruction thefe inequalities cannot poflibly have 
any effect, becaufe that part of the watch which meafures time 
is moved by a {inall {pring that aéts on the contrate wheel ; 
aad, confequently, whatever iiregularitics there may be in the 
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forces which aét on the other wheels, they can noway affed 
the going of the watch. 

The Author adds an account of another inftrument which he 
has invented, and fent along with the Proportional Compatfles 
to the Royal Society ; but the vague manner in which he {peaks 
of it, joined to the want of a drawing, renders it impoffible 
for us to form a juft idea either of its conftruction or merits, 
He concludes his paper with tables of the dimenfions of the 
feveral pinions generally ufed in clock and watch work, ac. 
cording to the principles which he has before laid down. W 

CHEMISTRY. ‘ 
Article 39. Chemical Experiments and Obfervations on Lead Ore, 
By Richard Watfon, D. D. F. RLS. &c. 

In this paper, Dr. Watfon firft takes notice of the difference 
in the fpecific gravities of various lead ores, and even of 
different parts of the fame lump of ore. Notwithftanding this 
circumftance, we are told that the purchafing of lead ore by 
the meafure, is the general, though not the univerfal cuftom in 
Derbyfhire. To find whether the fulphur with which lead is 
generally mineralifed in the ore (particularly in the fteel- 
grained and teflelated galenas) could be feparated from it in 
clofe veflels, or by diftillation, as is the cafe with refpe& to 
fome kinds of the pyrites; he diftilled 16 ounces of fome tefle- 
lated Derbyfhire lead ore in an earthen retort. ‘Though he 
gave the retort a white heat, no fulphur was fublimed: but the 
ore loft a 32d part of its weight. ‘The matters feparated from 
the ore were—a fmall quantity of a black fubftance, that rofe 
up into the neck of the receiver; and which appeared to be 
pure lead ore, fublimed without being decompounded :—a fmall 
portion of a liquid, that had a pungent fmell, refembling that 
of the volatile vitriolic acid, and which had an acid tafte; 
though it did not effervefce with alcalis, nor produce any 
change in the colour of blue paper :—aad laftly, a quantity of 
air or elaftic fluid ; which, at the beginning of the procefs, had 
the fmell of inflammable air. In the following experiment, 
however, he not only feparated the fulphur from the ore, but 
was enabled to afcertain its quantity. 

Five ounces of the ftrongeft fuming fpirit of nitre, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water, were poured on ten ounces of 
Jead ore. A violent effervefcence enfued; and when the folu- 
tion was completed, there remained floating upon the furface 
of the menftruum, a cake of fine yellow fulphur, perfeétly re 
fembling common fulphur. This fubftance, edulcorated and 
dried, generally amounted to one-third of the weight of the ore 

This matter however is not pure fulphur, but is a mixture 
of that fubftance and a calx of lead: for on putting fome of it 
on ared hot iron, a greyifh calx remains, after the fulphur’s 
confumed; 
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confumed ; which on being put on a piece of ignited charcoal, 
js reduced, at leaft in part; toa metallic ftate. “The Author 
confidering the great quantity of fulphur contained in the Der- 
bythire lead ores, where about 10;000 tuns are {melted annually, 
propofes to the confideration of the lead {melters the pra€ticabi- 
lity of collecting it; both as a lucrative bufinefs to themfelves, 
and a great faving to this country, where, it feems, we at pre- 
fent import the fulphur we ufe. For this purpofe, he fuggetts 
the pofibility of collecting it, in long, large, and winding ho- 
rizontal chimneys, connected with the furnaces in which the 
ore is roafted: in the fame manner as is practifed in Saxony, 
where arfenic is procured by a fimilar contrivance ; the arfeni- 
cal vapour being condenfed, and attaching itfelf, like foot, to 
the fides of the chimney ; from which the arfenic is; from time 
to time, {wept out. 

At the end of this paper, the Author relates fome experiments 
from which it appears that, though the furface of pure melted 
lead becomes covered with a pellicle of various colours; yet 
thefe appearances do not occur if a fimall portion of tin be 
mixed with the lead, even when the weight of the tin fcarce ex- 
ceeds the ;o's<th part of the weight of the lead. Zinc poflefles 
the fame property, in this particular refpecét, astin. After the 
tin has been reduced to a calx, by the continuance of the heat, 
the lead again acquires its property of forming colours; which 
fucceffively appear in the following order: yellow, purple, blue, 
yellow, purple, green, pink, green, pink, green. The ra- 
tionale of thefe appearances may be deduced from the well-known 
experiments and theory of Sir Ifaac Newton, lately illuftrated 
and confirmed by Mr. Delaval, in his ingenious Experimental 
Enquiry refpecting the changes of colours in bodies *. 

MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Article 26, 4a Account of the Ifland of St. Miguel. By Mr. 
Francis Maflon, | 

This ifland is one of the principal of the Azores. The only 
patticulars relating to it, that can entitle this account of it toa 
place in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, are contained in a ge- 
neral defcription of fome fountains, from which © the water 
boils up fo hot, that a perfon cannot dip his finger into it with- 
out being fcalded.’? A fteam likewile rifes, to a confiderable 
height, from feveral apertures, which is fo hot, that no one can 
approach it with the hand. In other places, fays the Author, 
“a perfon would think that a hundred fmiths bellows were 
blowing altogether, and fulphureous {teams iffuing out [iffue 
out] in thoufands of places, fo that native fulphur is found in 
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every chink, and the ground covered with it like hoar froft, 
even the bufhes that happen to lie near thefe places are covered 
with pure brimftone, condenling from the fteam that iflues out 
of the ground, which in many places is covered over with g 


fubftance /ike burnt alum.’ Though the Author appears to have § 


been in pofleffion of a thermometer ; no account is given of the 
aélual temperature of thefe waters. 

Near thefe boiling fountains, there are feveral cold mineral 
{prings ; two of which are faid to fend forth waters * which 
have a very ftrong mineral quality, of an acid taffe, and bitter 
to the tonguc.’— Seven fpecimens of thefe and other waters have 
been fent home, and are enumerated at the end of this Article, 
The firft of thefe was taken from one of thefe cold fountains; 
which is defcribed as * giving a /frong acid water.’—As this 
fareng acid watcr appears to us a very great Curiofity, we couid 
have wifhed that its analyfis had been {ubjoined to this Article; 
as well as, indeed, that of the hot waters above mentioned, 
which are faid to poflefs confiderable virtues in the cure of the 
dead palfy, eruptions, and more particularly the gout. While 
the Author refided near thefe waters, * feveral old gentlemen, 
who were quite worn out with the faid diforder, were uftng the 
‘waters, and had received incredible benefit from them.’ He 


accordingly hints, that * fhould any perfon venture fo far for his | 


health, a {mall ftock of the fuperfluities of life only need to be 
Jaid in, as the ifland yields every neceflary,’ and the climate is 
very temperate. 


Article 27. dn Account of a remarkable Imperfeétion of Sight. Inf 


a Letter from Mr, J. Scott, &c. 

The perfon who here communicates feveral extraordinary 
particulars of an 4ereditary infirmity in the vifual organs, with 
refpect to colours, can fee objects at a diftance, and diftinguith 
their form and bulk as well as moft men: but fuch is his fin- 
gular idiofincrafy with refpe&t to their colour, that he declares, 
* though his bufinefs was behind a counter many years, where 
he had to do with a variety of colours’ ‘ be does not know 
any green in the world; a pink colour, and a pale blue ate 
alike.” He has often thought a full red and a ful) green the 
fame, or a good match: though he can difcern the difference 
between yellow and a full blue. He relates an anecdote of his 
having been offended at an intended fon-in-law’s having entered 
bis houfe, on the day preceding his marriage, tn a new {uit of 
cloaths, which appeared * as much a d/ack to his eyes, as any 
black that ever was dyed; while the gentleman had aétually 
decorated bimfelf with *¢ a fine rich claretacolaured drefs,’ 

We have called this intperfection hereditary; but, like fex 
digitifi, it appears to have affected only fome individuals of his 
fainily. He derived it from his father; but his mother had 
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not this imperfection, and yet her own. brother had the like 
impediment with himfelf. This is fomewhat fingular ; unlefs 
his father and mother were related to each other before mar- 
riage. One of his fifters knaws colours, the other does not ; the 
Jaft has two fons who have this imperfection, and a daughter 
who is free from it. His awn fon and daughter know all co- 


lours without exception. 

Article 40. Defcription of a maf? ohne Methed of Securing 
Buildings againft Fire, invented by Charles Lord Vifcount Ma- 
hon, F.R.S. 

As it is impoflible to abridge this intercfting Article; and as 
the noble inventor has not in it explained the principles on 
which his method is founded ; we fhall confine ourfelves to his 
account of two trials of it, made in the prefence of the Prefi- 
dent and fome of the Fellows of the Royal Society, the Lord- 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, feveral of the foreign minif- 
ters, and others. 

The lower room of a building, which was about 26 feet long, 
by 10 wide, was filled with fhavings and faggots, which were 
fet on firee——* The heat was fo intenfe, that the glafs of the 
windows was melted, like fo much common fealing-wax, and 
run down in drops ; yet the flooring boards of that very room 
were not burnt through, nor was one of the fide timbers, floor- 
joifts, or cieling-joifts, damaged in the finalleft degree; and 
the perfons who went into the room immediately over the room 
filled with fire, did not perceive any ill effets from it whatever ; 
even the floor of that room being perfectly cool during that 
enormous conflagration immediately underneath.’ 

To reprefent a timber-built town on fire, and to fhew how 
effectually even a wooden building, fecured in this manner, 
would ftop the progrefs of the flames; a kind of timber buildin 
(of full 50 feet in length, and of three itories high in the 
middle) had been éreéted, quite clofe to one end of the /ecured 
wooden houfe. The former was filled and covered with above 
1100 large kiln faggots, and feveral loads of dry fhavings; ang 
the whole pile was fet on fire. Theevent isthus relared: 

- The height of the flame was no le/s than 87 feet perpen- 
dicular from the ground; and the grafs upon a bank at 159 
feet from the fire was all fcorched: yet the fecured wooden 
building, quite contiguous to this vaft heap of fire, wag not at 
ali damaged, except fome parts of the outer coat of plaftey 
work,’——An attempt was next made to burn. a wooden ftair- 
cafe, fecured according to the inventcr’s method: but it refifted 
the flames, as if it had been conftruéted of fire-ftone. Since 
this experiment, five other, ftill ftronger, fires have been made 
On and under it;-the whole fpace having been filled with 
E 2 fhavings 
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fhavings and large faggots: but this A/be/fine {tair-cafe is til] 

ftanding, and is but little damaged. 

The noble Inventor of this method propofes, in a fhort time, 
to give the world an account, in detail, of many other experj. 
ments on this important fubjeét ; and of the application of his 
method to different kinds of buildings, and to the different 
conftituent parts of a houfe. He means likewife to add a full 
explanation of the principles upon which it is founded, and the 
reafons for its certain and furprifing fuccefs. 

Article 50. Track of his Majefty’s armed Brig, Lyon, from 
England to Davis’s Streights, and Labrador, Fc. By Lieutenant 
Richard Pickerfgill, &c. 

This Article is digefted in a tabular form, and contains the 
daily obfervations made for determining the longitude by the fun 
and moon, the error of the common reckoning, the variation of 
the compafs, dip of the needle, &c. as obferved during the 
voyage in 1776. At the end of the paper, the Author, * with. 
Out meaning any perfonal reflection,’ animadverts on the ace 
counts given by others ¢ of this part of the world, fo little 
known, and fo terribly reprefented.’ © Having heard fuch 
dreadful ftories of thefe countries,” he adds, * I cannot help 
remarking it, as a circumftance equally fodlifh and ridiculous; 





tending to miflead thofe who, from a laudable principle, would | 


be benefaiors to their country, but are deterred from it by fuch 
reprefentations :’-—and he declares his intention of publifhing, 
ina fhort time, his obfervations on the ice, the atmofphere, 
the land of Forbifher, and the probability of a North-wef 
paffaze 7. 

The remaining papers in this volume are—Article 28. Con- 
taining an Account of Baptifins, Marriages, and Burials, du- 
ring 4o Years, in the Parifh of Blandford Forum, Dorfet; by 
Richard Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S.; where it appears that, on 
an average, there only dies 1 in 39 yearly.—Art. 30. Aftrono- 
mical Obfervations made in the Auftrian Netherlands, in the 
Years 1773, 1774,and 1775; by Nathaniel Pigott, Efq; F.R.S. 
&e.—Art. 34. An Account of the Blue Shark, together with 
Drawing of the fame; by W. Watfon, jun. M.D. F.R.S.— 
Act. 35. A Detcription of the Exocaetus Volitans, or Flying Fi; 
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* Iris to be feared that we fhall have no more of thefe papers: 
Mr, P. tasely lott hts life by the overfetting of a boat on the Thames, 
25 he was going on board a privateer, of which he had the fcom- 
mand. The mention of this accident, naturally fuggeits to us the 
mejanchaly idea of a {hill greater lofs which the public hath fuftained 


by the entorunate death of, perhaps, the greate(t navigator that § 


ever erilied: Need we add the celebrated nane of Capt. Cook i= 
The se was told in the London Gazette of January 11, 1780, 
by 
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by Thomas Brown, Surgeon, near Glafgow, &c.—Art. 45. 
Obfervations on the Solar Eclipfe which happened June 24, 
1778; by William Wales, F.R.S. &c.—and Art. 46. An 
Account of the fame Eclipfe obferved at Leiccfter ; by the Rev. 


Mr. Ludlam. B..-y, 
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Art. VII. Philofophical Obfervations on the Senfes of Vifion and Hear- 
ing; to whi:h are added, a Treatife on Harmonie Sounds, and an 
Effay on Combuftion and Animal Heat. By J. Elitotr, Apothecary. 
gvo, 38. 6d. fewed. Murray. 1780. 

res collection of philofophical papers, and particularly 

thofe relating tv Combuftion and Animal Heat, are the 
productions of a perfon evidently {mitten with the love of philo- 
fophy ; and courting her, not unfuccefsfully ; partly in the way 
of experiment, but principally (though, as it feems, not through 
choice) in the mode of theory and {peculation. 

In the firft fe€tion, which relates to Vifion, the Author de- 
{cribes the appearances that occurred in an experiment made 
with a view to afcertain the fenfations that would be excited in 
the Retina, without the aétion of light upon it; by means of 
aviolent and long-continued mechanical preflure made with the 
hands on the eye-balls, in the direction of their axcs. A con- 
cave hemilphere of light firft appears, chequered often in a 
very regular manner, with dark and lefs lucid intervals. Other 
appearances prefent themfelves in fucceffion, on increafing the 
preflure till the eyes become quite hot; at which time the lucid 
appearance near}y equals that which is experienced at noon. 
day, when the eyes are open. ‘The reader will be in pain for 
the hardy Experimenter, as he proceeds in reading the Author’s 
account of the fucceeding fentfations, tili the time when the 
luminous appearances totally vanifhed ; fo as not to be renewed 
on the continuance, or even in-reafe, of the preflure. At this 
time the retina has loft all feniation; fo that on removing the 
hands, and opening the eyes, the Author had the comfort to find 
himfelf totally blind ; not being able to perceive the direct light 
of the fun itfelf, At length, however, but by degrees, the 
fenfibility of the organ is reftored. 

‘ This experiment,’ fays the Author, ¢ is very painful,’ (and, 
we will add, not a little hazardous) * and it is not every one 
that would chuofe to repeat it after me, with the requifite 
care.’—It is, we believe, a unique, and, we hope, will continue 
fo. For though, now that it has been made, we are much 
obliged to the Author for it; as fome of the appearances 
may throw new lights on certain difputed points relative ta 
Vifion ; yet we would advife the curious reader to content 
himfelf with meditating only on the particulars that the Author 
has given of this fingular experiment. 
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As in this fection the Author deftribes Lumincus fenfations, 
which he had excited without the affiltance of feht; fo itt fome 


of the following fections he gives an account of what he eallg | 


internal founds, not excited by the vibrations of the external air, 
and which he had found means to produce, by prefling, dilating, 
or otherwife irritating the ear, at pleafure. Thefe are not to be 
confounded with a mere ringing, or a rumbling and confufed 
found in the ears: for the Author has, by practice and atten. 
tion, and fometimes not without pain, as in the preceding cafe, 
been enabled to produce a regular though not complete feale 
of diftinct founds; feveral of which he can excite with cer 
tainty, whenever he pleafes. Jt is very fingular too, that thefe 
founds do not vary, at different times, with refpect to acetenef 
or gravity; as he hasfound, by comparing them cecafionally with 
the notes of a fixed mufical inftrument, with which they haps 
pened to be in unifon ; though he can make them /ouder or weaker, 
by increafing or diminifhing the irritation. 

For example, he fays that he could not, for a long time, 
excite a found tn his left ear, lower than what was in unifon 
with the middle D of a German flute: but he has fince pro. 
duced one as low as B. In his right ear he can now go two 
whole tones lower, or down to G.—* In my left ear,’ he adds, 
* I can raife notes from B to about an o€tave above, in all the 
termediate gradations, or fenfible differences ; but from thente, 
to a great part of another octave, I cannot yet excite them, 
though, ftill higher, they may be raifed in great plenty, but in 
a more confufed manner.’ 

Were this fcale of internal Jounds complete, and the commo- 
dious but felfifh art of playing on a man’s own ears—/olus cum 
folo—ealily communicable, it would be pleafant enough to be- 
hold the gefticulations of the raw proficient in this art; who 
could not, like the fcraper on the violin, poffibly offend any 
one’s ears but his own. To be more fer:ous :—Thefe trials of 
the Author give occafion to many obfervations and fpeculations 
Oi the organ and fenfe of hearing, that have at leaft novelty 
to recommend them to the inquifitive reader ; to whofe perufal 
we likewife refer a fubfequent fection on the harmonical founds, 
or fons flutés, as the French call them; which are made on the 
violin, violoncello, trumpet marine, and ather inftruments 
played op with a bow, and which are produced by means of 4 
flight preflure of the finger upon the ftring. 

The principal part of this performance remains yet to be 
foticed ; in which the Author propofes a mew fy/lem,—new at 
Jeaft at the time when this rart of the work was compofed, and 
éven when it was fent to the prefs—on the combuftion of 
bodies, the caufe of animal heat, and other fubjects connected 
with them. Under great difadvantages, and by dint of pes 
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ation, Without having time or opportunities cither for making 
experiments him{clf, or acquiring a knowledge of many that 
had been made by others; the Author had formed a theory to 
account for thefe phenomena, which remarkably agrees with that 
which Mr. Crawford has lately propofed to. the world; but 
chiey deduced from experiments actually made by the latter, 
Of this laft theory, and of the experiments on which it is efta- 
blifhed, we lately gave a particular account, in our Review for 
November laft, page 378. Of the conformity of this laft hy- 
pothelis with that of our prefent theorift the reader will judge, 
from the following fhort account of it; fo far as it tends to 
explain the theory of combuftion. | 
When an inflammable body, alcohol for inftance, is fuffered 
to fame away; nothing but phlegm, an uninflammadle fubftance, 
can be colleéted from it. The alcohol therefore has been 
intirely decompofed ; and its phlogifton, in particular, has been 
feparated from it. Any quantity of air too, in which this pro- 
cefs has been carried on till the flame has gone out, is found to 
be faturated with this principle, which the alcohol has loft, and 
which conftituted it an inflammable fubltance.—Now, as the 
flame, fays the Author, * continued only while the air was 
taking che phlogifton from th¢ vapour, and went out when the 
air was no longer able to do this; it feems that the combuftion 
depended intirely on fuch action of the air on the phlogifton.’ 
After obferving that the combination of certain fubftances 
with each other is attended with heat; Mr. Elliot fuppofes that 
the heat generated in the combultion of bodies is occafioned 
by the phlogifton, contained in the inflammable body, come 
bining with the a7r; or, to ufe his own words, that ‘ air has 
a greater affinity with phiog:fton, than the fubftances have with 
which it is combined in inflammable bodies; and therefore 
when all circumftances properly concur, it attracts that prin- 
ciple from thofe bodies; that a fhining heat is generated by 
their combination ; and that this decompofition, when- once 
fufficiently begun in a perfectly inflammable body, together 
with the fhining heat which is a confequence thereof, will be 
Continued on the principles above laid down, without any far- 
ther afliitance from extraneous heat, as long as any of the fub- 
ftance remains.’ | 
Even in clofe vefiels, where there is no communication with 
the external air, combuftion is neverthelefs maintained, and 
that too with violence, if mitre be mixed with the combuttible 
body : becaufe, fays the Author, it is naw well known that 
nitre, or the nitrous acids contains a quantity of common air, 
or rather indeed of air ftill more greedy of phlogifton, and 
therefore better, adapted to promote combuftion than common 
ait, In the procefs of deflagration, the phlogiften, and this 
h 4 airs 
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air, diflodged from their refpective bafes, fuddenly ruth inte 


union, and produce a fhining heat. 

The Author illuftrates this doétrine in various manners, and 
not without occafionally referring to fome known experiments, 
from which he deduces confequences fubverfive of the pre- 
vailing theory relative to combuftion ; particularly of that part 
of it which fuppofes that phlogifton is combined elementary fre, 
let loofe, and rendered elaftic in that procefs ; and that the heat 
and light of flame proceed from the avolation of this difengaged 
principle. He acknowledges that the /ight proceeds from it, 
though the heat does not; and that the latter proceeds from 
difengaged fire, as chemifts indeed at prefent imagine ; who are 
miftaken only with refpe& to the origin of that fire. 

Hitherto the Author’s hypothefis and that of Mr. Crawford 
nearly correfpond, though the two Writers had no commu. 
nication with each other. In what follows, the prefent Author 
proceeds further, and varies from his brother theoriit, when he 
inquires into the origin of the fire above mentioned. For this 
he accounts by an hypothe‘is, principally founded on a variety 
of conje€tures more or leis probable, and inferences from a few 
experiments ; with re{peét to the attractive and repullive powers, 
and other qualities, of the particles of air, fire, phlogiiton, 
earth, and «ther——not the chemical, but the Aypothetical, fluid 
fo called. Sela 

The Author next, in a more experimental manner, confiders 
the phenomena of the light and colours exhibited by ignited {ub- 
ftances ; and then proceeds to apply fome of the preceding ob- 
fervations refpecting combuftion, to refpiration and animal heat 
(proceffes that bear a {trong analogy to it), as well as to muf- 
cular motion.—-But here we muft refer the Reader, who has a 
talte for {peculations of this kind, to the work itfelf for infor- 
mation. The Author-has given a favourable fpecimen of his 
ingenuity, at leaft, in fabricating a fyftem principally founded 
on fpeculation, thet carries any face of confiftency in it, with 
fuch delicate and difficult materials to work upon as thofe above 
recited; the properties of fome of which are not well afcer- 
rained, and the very exiltence of one of them at leaft, is very 
problematical. Indeed it appears that the.Author’s fituation 
and circumftances have not furnifhed him with opportunities of 
following the more fafe and fober mode of ftri€t experimental 
inveltigation. It would be unfair, therefore, and invidious in 
us, to mark any defects that we may have obferved in an at> 
tempt of this kind, made by a perfon thus circumftanced. For 
the fake, however, of the Author, as well as of thofe who per- 
ufe bis performance, we take a pleafure in complying with a 
sequeft, which he has tranfmitted to us by letter, to convey to 
| 1 the 
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the public the following additional obfervations, where he reéti- 
Fes his own errors, and this we fhall do in his own words, 
~ ¢ Since the book was publifhed,’ fays Mr. Elliot, in his let- 
ter tous, I have, by a more attentive comparifon of it with Mr. 
Crawtord’s admirable difcoveries, convinced myfelf that I had 
erred in my idea of the manner in which fire exifts in bodies ; 
though a prepofleffion in favour of my own theory hindered me 
from perceiving it before.—I had imagined that it exifted in 
bodies only in its elaftic {tate, as defcribed in the firft five cafes of 
the feventh fection. When air is heated and cooled, the phe 
nomena feem to anfwer to that theory; and do not the expane 
fion of bodies, and the feparation of their particles by heat, de- 
end on the fame principle? Fixable air, however, is not much 
lefs elaftic than common or dephlogifticated air ; though the former, 
by Mr. Crawford’s experiments, contains 67, and the latter 
near 300 times more fire. Their fpecific gravities are to one 
another only as the numbers 281, 187, 135, or thereabout ; 
and, confequently, the fire which is extricated by phlogifton 
was in a fixed or combined flate. And, with regard to their elaf- 
ticities, | have this to obferve; that, as bodies which contain 
moft phlogifton refract light moft ftrongly; fo bodies which 
contain the greateft quantity of fire in a fixed {tate attract ela/tic 
fire moft powerfully in the manner defcribed in the cafes above 
alluded to. But, as happens with the refraction of light, this 
difference will be but fmall, though the different proportions of 
fire in the bodies be very great, and only perhaps fuch as to an- 
fwer to the numbers given above. ‘The elafticity of air, the ex- 
panfion of bodies by heat, and the feparation of their particles, 
depend therefore on thefe principles ;—the /en/ible heat, on the 
attraction of bodies for fire, or abfolute heat, according to the Jaw 
in Cafe 11th, &c. and their ab/olute quantities of fire, on the 
quantity of phlogifton, and the force of its combination; or, 
inother words, on the attraction of thofe bodies for fire. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that 1 was right enough in my faés in thefe 
cafes; but, through not diftinguifhing the two kinds of attrac 
tion, wrong in my manner of explaining them.’ 

On the whole, we cannot help being greatly prejudiced in 
favour of our prefent theorift ; on account of the many marks of 
real ingenuity exhibited in this performance ; particularly in the 
theory relating to combuftion and refpiration. His merit in this 
re{pect is the greater, as it evidently appears, from various paff- 
ages that occur in this work, that his neceflary avocations, and 
other circumftances, had not enabled him to know what had 
been done by others, or to make the neceflary experiments him- 
felf. He is entitled to equal praife on account of his unaflum- 
ing manner, and the great ¢andour, and even warmth, with 

| which 
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which (in an Appendix written after his having feen Mr. Craw. 
ford’s publication, while his own performance was at the prefs), 
he praifes the work of 4 man, who, in point of time, had an- 
ticipated him in the publication of a capital difcovery; and had 
thereby robbed him of a part; at leaft, of the glory which he 
expected to derive from it. 

Such inftances are rare among philofophers ; and, in the pre. 
fent cafe, are fufficient to cover a greater multitude of fing 
(againftt philofophy) than are to be met with in this perform. 


afice. B.. 


Ants Vill. The Evidence of Reafon in Proof of the Immortality of th 
Soul, independent on the more abfirufe Inguity into the Nature of Matiw 
and Spirit. Collected from the Manuitcripts of Mr, Baxter, Author 
of the Inquiry imto the Nature of the huinan Soul, and of Matho, 
To which is pretixed, a Letter from the Editor co the Rev, Dr, 
Prieflley. 8vo. 75s. bound. Cadell. 1779. 

HOSE who are acquainted with, and admire, the meta 

= phyfical writings of the late Mr. Baxter, will think the 
world much obliged to Dr. Duncan for the prefent publication; 
and for refcuing from oblivion the papers which he left behind 

bim: in which he had colleéed together fuch proofs of the im- 

mortality of the human foul, as were independent on the meta 

phyfical {ubtleties concerning its eflence, its materiality. or 1mma- 
teriality. Ina prefatory leteer, addrefled to Dr. Prieftley by the 
editor, the latter gives an account of the circumftances by which 

he was enabled, and induced, to preferve thefe remains of a 

refpectable writer, and to methodife and arrange them in fuch 

a manner asto render them fit for the infpection of the public. 
Upon the rife of the late comtroverfy concerning the materi« 

ality of the foul, Dr. Duncan conceived a defire of offering his 

fentiments on the fubject. He withed, however, to fee the 
publi¢ attention diverted from a metaphyfical difpute, which, 
in the opinion of fome, threatened great mifchief to the moral 
world; though, im the judgment of others equally well: ine 
tentioned, no préjudice was likely to enfue, either to religion ot 
morals, from fuch a controverfy; * of which fcarce one in 
twenty of thofe, who, at this day, pafs for learned men, have 
ever properly confidered the firft principles.’«+In fhort, * he 
ftudied to place in a clear and ftriking light, the arguments 
which naturalreafon fuggefts in proof of alife tocome, from the 
faculties of the human mind; from the moral Jaw, written by 
the finger of God. in the heart of man, and the voice of confti 

ence, enforcing our obfervance of it; from the relation i 

which we ftand to the Creator and Supreme Ruler of the uni 

yerfe ; from his known perfections, in fhort; confidered refpec: 
tively:to the prefent {tate of his intelligent fubjeéts upon earth.’ 


While 
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While he was engaged in preparing for the prefs, a treatife 
compofed on this plan, Alexander Baxter, Efq; of Odiham, 
Hants, the worthy fon of the late Mr. Baxter, was pleafed to 

yt into his hands a collection of manufcripts upon the fame 
fubiect, written, at different times, by his late father.—* This 
fortunate incident,’ fays the Editor, ‘ has enabled me to pro- 
fecute my defign, with a profpect of better fuccefs, by arrang- 
ing and digefting his arguments into a form foumewhat more 
regular and conclufive than his laft lingering illnefs had per- 
mitted him to do himfelf.’ 

The intention of the late Mr, Baxter to publifh the papers 
which Dr. Duncan has here collected and methodifed, appears 
from the following paflage, contained in a letter annexed to the 
end of this work, written about fix weeks before his death 
(which happened in March 1750), and addrefled to John 
Wilkes, Efq. 

‘| own, if it had been the will of heaven, I would have 
gladly lived, till 1 had put in order the fecond part of the dn- 
guiry, fhewing the immortality of the human foul: but infinite 
wifdom cannot be miftaken in calling me fooner. Our blind- 
nefs makes us form wifhes. I have left feven or eight manu- 
fcript books, where all the materials 1 have been colle€ting, for 
near thirty years, are put down, without any order, in the 
book that came next to hand, in the place or circumftances I was 
in at the time.— There are a great many mifcellaneous fubjects 
in philofophy, of a very ferious nature, few of them ever con- 
fidered before, as I know of. But (as I hinted above) a fhort 
time of feparate exiftence, will make every good man look with 
pity on the deepeft refearches we make here, and which we are 
apt to be vain of,” 

From the Editor’s addrefs to the reader, it appears, that no 
part of thefe writings, except that which conftitutes the firtt 
fection of this performance, was efteemed fit for the public in- 
fpection, in its original forms and that throughout all the reft, 
it was found indifpenfably neceflary to caft anew many paflages, 
to lop redundancies in fome, and to fupply deficiencies in otheis. 
Heelfewhere obferves, and with fome juftice, that the ftyle and 
manner, though retouched throughout, where it was moft re- 
quifite, may probably {till appear to many readers rather uncouth 
and dry; and that to thefe, a lighter work, in a more fafhion- 
able garb, and lefs replete with folid fenfe, might have been 
More entertaining.—* It is unhappily,’ he obferves, ¢ in that 
more acceptable form, that fuch readers commonly receive the 
poifon, againft which the proper antidote is here adminiftered 
Without difguife, or fpecious colouring.’ 
~ After having given this hiftory of the origin, &c. of the-pre- 
ent publication, we fhall confine ourfelves to the forming a 
fhort 
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fhort fummary of its contents; after premifing, that the argu. 
ments contained in it are not of the met taphyfical and abftraéted 
kind, but are founded chiefly on obfervations more level to com. 
mon ‘apprehention, or which come home to men’s bofoms. Af. 
ter proving the exiftence of a firft caufe, infinite in goodnefs, 
wifdom, and all other perfections, the Author proceeds to thew 
that, if the human foul were mortal, our exiftence would be 
‘a thing without defign, irrelative, incomplete : ’"—that the im- 
mortality of the foul is indicated by the natural affections of 
man, or by the nature of his rational pleafures, and by that of 
the infinitely rational being who is the Author of the foul :— 
that, on the fuppofition of the foul’s mortality, many things 
confefledly unreafonable to be practifed become reafonable, be 
caufe confiftent with the prefent nature and conftitution of man; 
and, on the other hand, the perfection and improvement of rea- 
fon becomes irrationa!, on the fame fuppofition :—that man, by 
the nature and conttitution of his body, and in every condition 
of life, és fufceptible of more pain than pleafure ; and that theres 
fore, on the hypothefis of the mortality of the foul, we are 
brought into beiny, to be inevitably miferable while we exift, 
and then fink back into nothing ;—a propofition that contra+ 
diéts that fundamental truth, the exiftence of an infinitely good 
being :—that the fuppofition of the mortality of the foul is fub- 
verfive of morality, or incompatible with the right rule of ac- 
tion :—and that the prepofleffion that we fhall always exift, or 
always continue confcious of our exiftence, is infeparable from 
the conftitution of human nature; this belief influencing, more 
or lefs, the fentiments and aétions of all men, even thofe not 
excepted who affect to maintain the negative *, 

Thefe are the principal topics, delivercd nearly i in the Aue 
thor’s own language, that are, very copioufly, difcuffed in this 
performance ; which carries the moft convincing internal evie 
dence of its being the production of the ingenious and worthy 
Author of the Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul; to which 





* On this head, the Editor takes notice of the remarkable incon: 
fittency between two paflages, extracted from a hate work of a cele- 
brated hiflorian.—** Several tribes have been difcovered in America,” 
iays the celebrated Dr. Ri bertion, ‘* which have no idea whatever of 
a Sn preme Being, and no rites of religious worfhip.” [Hilt. of 
America, B. IV. p. 38). } * Let the refeAing reader compare this 
with the following paffage from the. fame elegant writer, and judge 
of their conf ftency. ** We can trace this opinion (of the immortali- 
ty of the fon!) from one extremity of America to the other; in fome 
regions, more faint and ob{cure, in others, more perfectly develop- 
ed, but nowhere unknown. The moft sosieillt, ‘d of its favage tribes 
co nox apprehend death as the extindlion of being, All hope for a 
turure aad more happy Raie.”—Ibid. p. 38>. | 
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the prefent publication forms an excellent, though perhaps 
rather too bulky an appendix. | SB. see fen 





Art. IX. Efays Moral and Literary, By the Rev. Mr, Knox, 
Mailer of ‘Tunbridge School, and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. II. Small 8vo. 35s. 6d, fewed. Dilly, #779. 
T is, perhaps, a proof of his modefty, that this ingenious and 

] agreeable writer has not afpired to an higher rank in the 

fcale of Authorfhip, than Effay-writing, in its prefent exhaufted 

flate, can poffibly raife him to. The firlt volume ¢ of Effays 
moral and literary, difplayed a juftnefs of thinking and an ele- 
gance of expreflion, which we wifhed to fee directed to the elu- 
cidation of fome particular and interefting fubje@, inflead of 
being fcattered over many. To reclaim one acre from the watte, 
and to bring it under cultivation, is of greater utility than to 
beftow the fame portion of toil on ninety and nine that are al- 
ready manured by art and induftry.—On fubjects that lie level 
to common obfervation (and to thefe the Effayift is chiefly con- 
fined), what is left us in this late age but to repeat what has been 
often repeated, and to exprefs that which has been exprefled a 
thoufand times before? The fkill, indeed, of placing received 
truths in new lights, and of clothing them in fprightly and 
graceful language, implies a fecondary kind of merit which ought 
not to be undervalued. And this fkiJ] and this merit fome cele- 
brated writings of the periodical form have aimed at and have 
attained: but even here the hope of fuccefs is daily jeflening ; 
and with all the praife that is dueto Mr. Knox’s Effays, we may 
be allowed to fufpeét, that had they been publifhed periodically, 

i, @. SEPARATELY, they would have attracted no great fhare of 

the public notice. If, however, in the fecond volume of this 

Gentleman’s detached performances, now before us, his readers 

be not much enlightened by any difcoveries of what is new, nor 

much enlivened by any uncommon turns given to what is 
known, they may at Jeait reap an innocent pleafure from the 
perufal of juft fentiments, clothed in polifhed language. 

The fubjects difcufled in this volume are the following : 

On Eflay Writing. Claffical Education vindicated. Stric- 
tures on Modern Ethics. On the Retirement of a Country 
Town, On Epiftolary Writers. On the Happinefs of Do- 
meftic Life. On the Merits of Cowley as a Poet. Letters the 
Source of Confolation. On Oriental Poetry, particularly that 
of Ifaiah. On the Principles of Converfation. On the Grave and 
Gay Philofophy. On the Pleafures of a Garden. ‘The Story 


ite 
+ For an account of Mr, Knox’s firft volume, fee our Review, vol. 


ed p. 236. The Author’s name was not then printed with his 
work, 
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of a Student. On Satire and Satirifts. On Preaching, ang 
Sermon ae On Logic and Metaphyfics. On Latin 
Verfe af"an Exercife at Schools. On Novel Reading. Og 
Monumental Infcriptions. On the Character of Atticus, 
On Biography. On Hofpitality, and the little Civilities of 
Life. Gn the Merits of Illuftrious Birth. On Lord Chan. 
cellor Bacon. Qn the Profeffions. On Simplicity of Style in 
Profaic Compofition. On Affectation of the Character of Sportf. 
men. On fome of the Minor Englifh Poets. On the Neceflity 
of Attention to Things as well as Books. On the Amufement 
of Mufic. On the choice of Books. On the Influence of 
Fafhion. On Female Literature. On Parental Indulgenee: 
On the ill Effects of proving by Argument Truths already ad. 
mitted. On Affectation of Female Learning. On Speculative 
Criticifm, and on Genius, On the Superior Value of Solid 
Accomplifhments. On the Propriety of adorning Life by fome 
laudable Exertion. 

Thefe Effays take in fo large a compafs of difcuffion, and the 
fubjects of them lie fo wide of each other, that it is no eafy mat. 
ter to afcertain their feparate merits, and utterly impoible to 
enter into them with minutenefs. We fhall juft obferve, that 
thofe of a moral caft evidently flow from a heart warmly at- 


tached to the interefts of fociety and the caufe of virtue. The 


fixth Effay, in particular, * On the Happinefs of domeftic Life} 
cannot fail of impreffing the Readers with an amiable prejudice 


in favour of its Author, and with a confequent belief that he is. 


in private life what Pope defcribes Mr. Gay to have been, 
‘© Of manners gentle, of affecticns mild.” 
The fentiments contained in it are certainly not new; but 
can we expect novelty on this fubject? or would it be for the 


honour of human nature that novelty fhould be found on a theme 


like this ? 

In Effay VIII. we are prefented with a feries of refle€tions 
which may ferve as a comment on an elegant paflage in the Pre- 
face to this volume. Mr. Knox there tells us, that ‘ in what- 
ever manner his book fhall be received, he will not think the 
time loft that was {pent in compofing it, fince it was paffed at 
leaft innocently, and furnifhed a {weet relief in thofe moments 
of forrow which are occafionally the lot of all who feel and think, 
and from which he has not been exempted.” The arguments 
by which he proves * Letters the Source of Confolation’ will ree 
dily recommend themfelyes to men of tafte and fenfibility. The 
fuperiority which the purfuits of literature enjoy over thofe of 
intereft or ambition, is a favourite topic with the fons of learning. 
In lavifhing all their eloquence upon it, they fometimes forget 
that they make themfelves judges in their own caufe ; and that 


in the fentence they pronounce, pride and vanity will be fufpc&ed 
to 
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to have fome fhare. Mr. Knox confines his obfervations to 

‘ats in which there is lefs danger of this fufpicion, when he 
reprefents the influence that * Letters’ poflefs to footh the mind 
in the hour of dejection, and to lighten the burthen of diltrefs, 
Under the title of * Literary Eflays we fuppofe Mr. Knox 
clafles his critical productions. The term /éterary has yet ac- 

uired no appropriate fignification in our language. It is in- 
cluded in that of Effay. It is therefore equally defcriptive of 
every {pecies of compofition, and characteriftic of none. 

In the province of criticifm, this Gentleman difcovers rather 
a correct and claffical tafte, than any fuperior degree of origi- 
nality, or depth of penetration. His averfion to logic and me- 
taphyfics (which the abufe of thefe ftudies may almoft juftify in 
its excels) is difcernible even here. Fearful of being abftrufe, 
he is too loofe and indeterminate in his remarks: in avoidin 
the charge of fubtilty, he gives into a languid ftyle of criticifm 
and fpiritlefs obfervation, from which little improvement will be 
derived by thofe who are moderately tinctured with this fort of 
literature. The Effays on * Preaching and Sermon Writers,’ and 
on the ‘ Choice of Books,’ are too fuperficial and too futile to me- 
rita place in this work. Thofe on * Simpiicity of Style’ -—on 
© Epiftelary Vriters—* On fome of the Minor Englifh Poets,’ are 
elegant, but contain no very ftriking remarks, “The Eflay * On 
Oriental Poetry’ is of an higher order; and exhibits a rich and 
flowing ftyle, at the fame time that it abounds with ingenious 
and folid obfervations. 

The undiftinguifhing cenfure which Mr. Knox pafles on the 
kindred ftudies of * Logic and Metaphy/ics,’ and the heat and paffion 
with which he is carried away when he {peaks of * Adodern Ethics,” 
may incline fome of his Readers to fufpect that he is himfelf no 
very accurate reafoner, and that he docs not underftand very 
clearly what he condemns fo decifively. We hope too he is mif- 
taken in the fact he alleges. He obferves with a fort of triumph, 
that * even Malebranche and Locke, the moft rational of the 
metaphyficians, are daily lofing ground. As a tafk they are at- 
tended to in public feminaries, where fome obfolete plan of ftudy 
tequires metaphyfical exercifes; but the multitude of more agree- 
able works feldom leave time or inclination to the ftudent who 
is at liberty to chufe his books for the controverfy concerning 
Innate ideas,’ 

We have too much refpe&t for Mr. Locke’s writings not to 
tegret that they are falling into neglect. If the fact be fo, we 
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_* Mr. Knox is guilty of the fame inaccaracy when he ta‘ks of bus 
finefs ‘ civil or profeffional.’ With no propriety can profeffonal be 
diktinguithed from civil, unlefs he means ‘ the profeflien of the {word.' 
dn.this cafe civil or military would have been better. Peery 
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fhould draw a very different conclufion, and confider it as 
fymptom of the levity and futility of the prefent age; unable tp 
bear the fatigue of manly thought, and prone to fink into habit 


of literary fauntering. 

In the * Strié?ures on Modern Ethics’ our Author drops an ip. 
timation of his opinion upon the controverted doctrines of Li. 
berty and Neceffity. The writers who maintain the mechanifm 
of the human mind are pretty roughly handled by him in the 
following paragraph. 

« But even he who is taught to revere the wifdom of the naked Ip. 
dian, and to de/pife the improvements of his own times and nation, 
is more likely to think and aé with dignity, than the man who be. 
lieves himfelf a machine. Such an one, to be confiftent, muf rez 
nounce the idea of the foul’s fupremacy over the actions of the body, 
and mutt refign himfelf to the impulfe of that blood, of which alone 
he believes himfelf to confift. As an engine he will yield to ever 
motion without refiltance; for the perfection of the machine depend 
On its moving with the leaft poffible friction or impediment. © The 
miftake of him who looks on himfelf in this light, is equally abfurd 
with that of the hypochondriac vifionary, who, in the temporary 
madnefs of his reverie, imagines himfelf a goofe or an addled egg.’ 

If this paflage does not indicate a great ignorance of the 
queftion at which it glances, it certainly betrays a want of de. 
cency to thofe who differ from him concerning it. Whether 
Dr. Prieftley will be much alarmed at the idea of fo formidable 
a champion as Mr. Knox, we cannot fay. We believe the 
Doctor is in no danger of imagining him/elf either a goofe or an 
addled egg, and.thercfore it is not probable that he will be greatly 
difturbed by this fingular fuggeftion. We muft however doout 
Author the juftice to obferve, that he is here declaiming againt 
the profefled fceptics of the age, and that he does not feem to 
have thought of taking up the gauntlet thrown down by Dr, 
Prieftley on this fubject. He feems only to have pointed his ar- 
tillery at a fet of fafhionable or modith philofophers, againk 
whom he might think declamation the moft effectual weapon. 
‘Taken in this view, the following expreffions will not perhaps 
appear too warm. 

‘ Abfurd and pernicious as are molt of the opinions advanced and 
maintained by modern philofophy ; yet an elegance of ftyle, a viva 
city of expreflion, a fingularity of fentiment, have had charms fufi- 
cient to recommend it to many whofe badnefs of heart is only equal 
led by the weaknefs of their underftandings: weaknefs, I fay, for 
cunning is not wifdom. Many of the great, the degenerate defcend- 
ants of a debauched nobility, whofe little minds have received the 
{mail degree of improvement of which they were capable, from4 
French mafler; are the profefled difciples of Voltaire: and the of 
fenfive {warms of paltry pretenders to wit and genius, who ground 
their pretenfions on blafpheming their God and calumniating theif 
neighbour; and who prove the depravity of human nature by theit 
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cwn bafenefs, ate the admirers of Hume and Bolingbroke. This 
corraption has already’ fpread far and wide, diffolving the bands of 
fociety, and diffufing perfonal mifery. Whenever it fhall become ge- 
neral, there is no doabt but that théover-ruling Providence which 
left not one ftone upon’ another in’ Babylon, hall fweep away the na- 
tion in which Jit prevails, with the befom of dettruction.’ « ' 

Tt is eafy ‘to collect fram thefe: Effays, that Mr," Kpox adopts. 
the fyftem of thofe philofophers who affert common fenfe to be. the 
teft of truth in morals and religion. This fyitem 1s an-extreme- 
ly commodious one. Ic flatters the vanity and indolence fo na- 
tural to the huovan mind,’ by referring .all difficulties toa fup- 
poled infallible monitor, which pronounces at. once on the 
queftion in difpute, and chafes away every doubt. . If we under- 
ftand the import of Eflay XXXV. ¢ On the ill Effects of proving 
by Argument Truths already admitted,’ it affords not the leaft dan- 
gerous: application of the theory juft alluded to. This om 3 
wears the form of a letter from avery good fort of man, whole 
repofe has been difturbed, and whofe religious conviction has 
been fhaken by books’ of controverfial divinity, and who unfor- 
tunately believed lefs as he read more. ‘The picture of a mind 
thus thrown off the hinges is drawn with much fancy; and well 
fultained throughout. But what is the inference that’ refults 
from it? Is’ it that the: affent which precedes examination is 
thore valuable than that which flows from it? that convi€tion is 
in an inverfe ratio to inquiry ?—Surely Mr. Knox doesnot ‘think 
fo'—_—— The ‘honeft letter-writer concludes his epiftle with tell- 
ing us, that * he has refolved to lay afide'proofs, demonftrations, 
and illuftrations of all matters fufficiently proved, demonftrated 
and illuftrated to the humble mind, by their own: internal evi- 
dence.’ If otir Readers be difpofed to inquire what fpecies of 
truths’are the objects of this * internal evidence,’ we are’ left to 
collect this from a preceding part of the letter: the catalogue’ is 
pretty‘ copious: “21g OF es 

‘Thad received (fays he) all the notions ufually inftilled by pa- 
rental authority, with implicit belief. I was told that there was one! 
God, and I believed it, for I faw:his works around me.:: I embraced: 
revealed religion in all its parts, with the fame evidence of conviction, 
with which I believed the fun to exift in the heavens, when I beheld, 
Iti radiance, and felt its warmth. I faw and believed the difference 
between right and wrong, vice and virtue, juftice. and. injuftice, as, 
flrongly as the difference between black and white, and {weet and. 
biter. I never dreamt of calling in queftion the authenticity of the 
fcriptural writers, the dotirine of the trinity, the divinity of oar Sa- 
viour, the immiateriality and immortality of the human foul, and the 
refurreftion of the body. When I repeated the creed, I fpoke with 
the fame confidence of undoubtuing conviation, as when I afferted the 
truth of a faét of which I had ocular demonftration. The fteady 
light of common fenfe hed guided itie, and I had been hiimble enough 

to follow its direétions.’ . 

Rev. Jan. 1780.  £ Flowever 
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. However important thefe articles of faith are, and however 
hifceptible pf-folid proof, any or all of them may. be thought, we 
confefs we fee no great merit in. believing them by rote, without 
any knowledge of the arguments by which they, are fupported, 
Though there fhould refult fome i//effec?s (as Mr, Knox. fuppofes} 
from proving truths already admittéd; \f they were admitted withour 
examining; -thefe effets ought to’ be hazatded. Religion need 
not fhrink= from the moft) rigid difcuffions; She ‘cannot: fuffer 
from:theofreeft inquiries :. and ‘to inquire and to:yudge is the bux 
finefs ofall, in:proportion to their means and opportunities. of. 
doing its.) We do not entertain any high refpect for that de~ 
feription of men whom the poct characterizes : 

¢, Unlettered Chriftians (who believe in grofs),. 
Plod on to heaven, and ne’er are at a lofs.”. - ta pep 

. We have already taken notice of Mr. Knox’s enmity to logie, 
and metaphyfics. In his Eflay * Qu Speculative Crititifm and on 
Genius,’ he.selaxes fomewhat of this hoftile difpofition ; and, in 
defining genius, -he feems to have delineatedthe qualities which 

form.a logician, rather than the ingredients which conftitute the 
poet. .He fuppofes genius to be ‘ an extraordinary power of at- 
tention; 4-capacity,in the. mind.of attaching <tfelf clofely and, 
ftronglys.at:a glance, to.every object that folicits its regard ; of 


taking in the whole of it, in all,its diftant relations, dependena 


cies, modifications, : origin, and ‘confequences,’ ,-If, attention, be 
allowed, to ufurp the name and hanours of genius, what becomes 
of enthufiafm ?..what becomes of invention, -and.of..the creative 
power.of imagination, which Shakfpeare tells.us, bodies forth the, 
forms of things unknown, &c. and, wich has been ever confidered. 
as the very eflence of genjus ?,-:-- bad? of ho bre 
In remarking thefe accidental. points in which we differ from, 
Mr. Knox, we do not mean. to detract from the general merit of, 
his.performances.. Perhaps there.are few writers, who. have.en- 
tered into fo great a variety of fubjeéts to whom we could. have, 


obje&ed:fo little, We ftill-adhere to the fame favourable fenti- 


ments-which we * at firft formed of this gesitleman, It were 
a want of candour to exclude’ him from that indulgence which 


inchis ‘concluding Effay he has féticited for other biterary adven 


rhekers! 1 noc Peels ne 
“The {pirtt ‘of adventure in fiterar¥ undertakings, as well ‘ag in’ 
politics, Commerce, and war, muftnot be difcouraged. If if pro- 
duces that whith'is worth little notice, negleét is eafy.: ‘There is @ 
great probability, ‘however, that it will often exhibit fomething con- 
ducive to pleafure and improvement. But when every new attempt 
is Checked by feverity, or regarded with indifference, learning: ftag/ 


nates, and the mind is depreffed, till its produdtions fo far degene- 





* Vide Review above referred to, for the agcount of .che frit vO~ 
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gate as to juttify difregard. ‘afte and literature are never long fta- 
jonary. When they ceafe to advance, they become retrograde. 
= Every libera! attempt to give a liberal entertaihment is entitled to 
a kind excafe, thovgh its execution fhould not have a Claim to praife, 
For the {ke of encouraging fubfequent endeavours, lehity thould bé 
difplayed where there is no appearance of incorrigible ftupidity, of 
aflaming ignorance, and of empty conceit. Severity chills the open- 
ing powers, as the \fraft mips the buil that would elfe have been a 
blofiom. --ft. is. blameable morofenefs +0 cenfure thofe who fircerely 
mean to pleafe,, and, fail.only from caules not in theirown dif; ofal. 
" €The praifz, however, of well meaning has ufually been allowed 
with a facility of conceflion whigh leads so fufpeét that it was thought 
of little value, Ir.has alfo been received with apparent mortification, 
This forely isthe refult of a perverted judgment ; ‘for intention is if 
the power of every man, though he cannot command ability." <i 
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ArT. X. An Appeal from the Protefiant Aficiation to the People of Great 
Britain, concerning the prcbable Tendency of the late A& of Par- 
liament in Favour of Papifls. 8vo, 6d. Dodfley. :1779. 


t E hold the principles of-popery in.as:much abhorrence, 

and.its abfurdities in.as much contempt, as the. moft 
zealous member of the Proteftant Affociation. But fince a bill 
hath pafled both Houfes of Parliament, and gained the royal 
allent, in favour of Roman Catholics, we ate apprehenfive that 
it bears too much the appearance of a popifh fpirit, to endeavour 
to procure a repeal of it. Proteftants have (and with great 
reafon) accufed the Papifts of a bigotted and intolerant {pirit ;—~ 
and have appealed to the decrees of their council$,—the decifions 
of their ableft and moft approved advocates, and above al], to 
the.inconteftible evidence of fa€ts, to authenticate their charge. 
But fhall we condemn ourfelves, by imitating their condu ; 
Shall we act like Papifts in fupporting Proteftantifm ? No. Let 
our actions convince them of the diffimilarity of our principles. 
Let us fhew them, that in efpoufing the caufe of Proteftantifm, 
we are not vindicating the claims of a fect; but that our dif- 
pofition is as benevolent as Chriftianity, and our objet as ex- 
tenlive.as Human Nature. This conduct would, in the noblef. 
fenfe of the expreffion, * heap coals of fire on their heads:’ and 
convince them (if any thing could convince them) that Pro- 
teftants have imbibed the amiable and exalted {pirit of theif: 
divine Mafter, * who came not to eftroy men’s lives, but to. 
fave them.’ 

But the members of the Affociation, are: prepared to tell us, 
that the queftion at prefent is not,.fo. much about a point of: 
feligion, as. a matter of givil polity. They do not. oppofe 

Opery becaufe it is a fyftem of errors and abfurdities; but be 
caufe of its ftate-maxims, and the malignant afpeét. which it 
bears on the civil and religious rights of mankind. Hence: 
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what is highly ridiculous when feen in a fpeculative point of 
view, becomes infinitely dangerous when placed in a political 
light: and our contempt of its principles is almoft loft in our 
dread of its confequences. 

To enter into the arguments that have been advanced on 
both fides of the queftion, would lead us beyond the timits of 
our journal: we fhail therefore content ourfelves with offering 
to our readers a bricf outline of the prefent performance. | : 

The firft fection contains, * thoughts on Toleration, and how 
far itis confiftent with our civil conftitution, and the preferva. 
tion of the Proteftant religion, to extend it to the Papifts,’ 
Under this head, the perfecuting {pirit of the Church of Rome, 
. from one period to another, is expofed ; and the doctrine of the 
Pope’s fupremacy is particularly confidered as derogatory to the 
effential maxims of a free ftate. From a view of the inherent 
frature and invariable tendency of Popery, the gentlemen of the 
Affociation infer, that to tolerate its opinions, is to infult the 
natural and moral perfe€tions of that God who gave us reafon 
and immortality, and toencourage the practice of idolatry, by 
Jaw, in a Chriftian country. ‘To tolerate Popery, is to be 
inftrumental to the perdition of immortal fouls now exifting, 
and of millions of fpirits that at prefent have no exiftence but 


in the prefcience of God ; and is the direét way to provoke the 


vengeanee of an holy and jealous God, to bring down deftruc- 
tion upon our fleets and armies, and ruin on ourtfelves and our 
potterity.’ : . 

This was the language of Bonner when he gave orders for the 
fires in Smithfield—of Calvin when he fent Servetus to the 
ftake—and of Laud when he condemned Leighton to the 
pillory. * Shall we tolerate opinions (faid they) which are ine 
ftrumental to the perdition of immortal fouls ?” 

So far as any religious fyftem refpeéts the worfhip of God, 
and a-future ftate, fo far it hath an undoubted claim to every 
pofible indulgence. As a fyftem of opinions, no ftate under 
heaven hath any concern with it. The matter wholly relates 
to the all-feeing God, and the diétates of private confcience. 
It is not the bufinefs of government to provide for men’s fafety 
in a future ftate, any farther than by guarding their morals and 
fitting them for the offices of civil life. Of what'remains to be 
done to qualify the foul for Heaven, every man mutt judge for 
himfelf. i 

The fecond fe&tion prefents the reader with a view of the 
principal laws that were in force againft Papifts before they 
were altered by the late aét; and of the {pirit in which they’ 
were executed, 

_Seétion the third offers © Confiderations on the late Act of 
Parliament; and the alterations made thereby in the penal laws 
: againlt 
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 againft Papifts.’ Under this head, we meet with the following 


remarks: * If we attend to the form of the oath to be now taken 
by the Papifts, in the laft Act of Parliament, we fhall obferve a 
very ftriking variation between that and the oath of fupremacy 
of Geo. I. Stat. II. Cap. 13. By that, every Proteftant, and 
all other perfons, are required, on their oath, to declare, that no 
foreign prince, perfon, prelate, ftate, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any jurifdiction, power, fuperiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority, ecclefaftical or fpiritual, within thefe realms. 
But jn the laft ftatute, to accommodate the Papi/ts, and to avoid 
encroaching on their obedience and fubmiffion to their fpiritual 
father, the words ‘* ecclefaftical or fpiritual” are omitted, and 
the words ‘* temporal or civil” fubftituted ; by which it is plainly 
declared, that the legiflature, confcious of the jurifdiction of the 
Pope over every Papift within this realm, and that the Papifts, 
as fuch, could never confcientioufly abjure the fame; . have 
defignedly changed thofe material words, and thereby recognized, 
within thefe realms, the ecclefi@/tical and /piritual jurifdiction of 
the Pope, and all in authority under him.’ This circumftance 
feems to affect Dr. Ibbetfon moft ftrongly ; who having publicly 
avowed his approbation of the plan, adopted by the members of 
the Proteftant Affociation, expreffes his doubts relating to the 
propriety of a Proteftant’s taking the oath of fupremacy, in the 
form in which it is at prefent adminiftered. He feems to think, 
that the authority of the Roman pontiff in matters of an ecclefim 
aftical and fpiritual nature is, at leaft, virtually acknowledged b 
the legiflature, from the omzffion of the words [ /piritual and ec- 
élefiaftical] in the oath that hath been framed to accommodate the 
Papifts. We donot fee the matter in the ferious light in which 
it is viewed by the learned Archdeacon. A Proteftant may juftly 
{wear, that no prince, power, ftate, &c. hath any authority in 
Great Britain. The Pope hath, in faé?, no more power than he 
had before the late indulgence granted to the Papifls took place. 
No authority hath been explicitly delegated to the fee of Rome: 
and all the claim it hath, exifts only (as it did before) in the 
creed of the Papift. To a Proteftant, it is a mere negation; 
and cannot in the leaft affe&t his confcience in the matter of the 
oath, which difavows the aétive, pofitive right and legal exift- 
ence of the Pope’s fupremacy over the ecclefiaftical conftitution 
of thefe lands, 
. The fourth feétion contains, § Obfervations on the manner 
in which the late A€t was obtained ; on the principal arguments 
iy its favour; and on the fatal confequences which will moft 
Probably refult from it.” hy pA Hy | vga 
The conclufion treats of ‘ the abfolute, neceffity of an ap- 
mication to Parliament for tedrefs ; and the conftitutional mode 
of obtaining’ it,’ , as we i ‘ i 4 ese 
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* Nothing (fays the Affociation) but a law to repeal! and 
qualify the late A&, can keep the Papifts within the bounds of 
allegiance and decency. Our conftitution hath marked out 
the mode of obtaining redrefs ; and declares it to be the right of 
the fubject to petition. Let petitions be circulated throughout the 
kingdom; let the clergy of the eftablifhed church, and Proteftant 
minifters of every denomination, and all who are zealous for the 
welfare and fafety of the Proteftant religion, cordially unite, 
and ftrenuoufly exert themfelves on this important occafion, 
Let petitions againft the Popifh bill be fent to Parliament, with 
numerous fignatures from every county, city, and corporation, 
and from other refpectab!e bodies of people. Let our reprefent- 
atives be inftru@ted by their conitituents, to fupport thefe peti- 
tions in the houfe ; and as the eve of a general election is ap. 
proaching, we have reafon to hope that thefe inftructions will 
be attended to. Should they be neglected, we foon fhall have 
an opportunity of electing members more attentive to the voice 
of the people, and the prefervation of the Proteftant intereft.— 
We prefume, it would be better if the late AG of Parliament 
were totally repealed, and-the laws againft the Papifts placed on 
their former footing ; but if ‘that cannot be obtained, a qualify- 
ing AG, with fome reftrictions, feems abfolutely neceflary. Thus 
the Paptfts’ would be curbed, but not crufhed; they would not 
be perfecuted, nor could they perfecute: the grand objeéts of this 
AssocIATIon would be obtained ; the Proteftant religion would 
be preferved; the Britifh conftitution would be fecured, and’ 
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Toberni Bergman, Chemia Profeforis, ‘Sc. Opufcula Phyfica & Che- 

' mica, "Fe —Philofophical and Chemical Kffzys, collected and re- 
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N this valuable publication, the philofophical world are pré- 
fented with’a'tollection of excellent chemical eflays, on fe- 
veral curious and interefling fubjects. Some of them have forts 
merly been publifhed feparately, in the Swedith, French, ot 
Latin languages. After having “beer revifed by the Author, 
they are here collected itito‘one volume; which, we are aflured 
will be followed by feveral others. We fhall ‘confider them im 
the order ‘in’ which’ the Author has prefented ‘them: extract 
fuch particulars as‘ may be moft acceptable to ‘our philofophical 
Readers, ey P es 
Sumo . ° Differtation 


B..:. 


Beraman’? Philofophical and Chemical Effays. ee 
° Differtation I. “On the Aerial Acid.~ “iy 
' ‘This effay contains ah’ experimental inveftigation of Fixed 
Air, firtt publithed in 177'5, in one of the volumes of the TranJ- 
actions. of the Svedifh Royal Academy of Sciences. One of the pring, 
cipal defigns of the Author is to prove the acidity of fixed air; 
fo which he gives the name of the Aerial Acid. Among the 
various proofs of this quality, exhibited by M. Bergman, it is 
rather remarkable that, though he obferved its property of readily 
combining with alcaline falts, rendering them milder, and cryf- 
fallizable (in which laft cafe he erroneoufly confiders them as /a- 
jurated with that acid); yet he feems not to have proceeded to a 
fill more decifive proof of that quality, which had occurred to 
another inquirer into the fame fubje&.* ; who has fhewn that 
folutions of alcaline falts may be completely neutralifed by fixed 
air, or the mephitic acid, and may even be rendered fubacid; in 
the very fame manner as the neutral folutions of Glauber’s fale, 
nitre, or fea falt, may be rendered acidulous, by a few additional 
drops of vitriolic, nitrous, or marine acid. 
_ When the o/eum tartari per deliquium is expofed to fixed air, 
the cryftals which very foon appear, and which have been ob- 
ferved by the Author, the Duc de Chaulnes, and others, are by 
no means neutral. ‘The fact is, that the xeutral mephitic falt is 
not equally foluble in water, as the mild alcali; ‘fo that, in 
their experiments, when the infide of a receiver wetted with 
ol. tartar. or a faturated folution of mild alcali, is expofed to 
fixed air, cryftals are formed before the alcali can have ac- 
quired a fuficient quantity of the mephitic acid to neutralife it ; 
becaufe there is not water enough to hold the falt, though yet 
only partially neutralifed, in a ftate of folution, -To render 
the alcaline folution, therefore, perfectly neutral, or fubacid; the 
fal. tartar. Thould be diflolved in a larger quantity of water than 
will barely diffolve it. Det 
- In the paper above referred to, it has been fatisfactorily 
fhewn, that the marks of acidity exhibited by fixed air are not 
to be afcrived to the vitriolic or any other acid, employed in 
the ufal proceffes for procuring it; as was fuppofed by fome fo- 
feign philofophers. In the prefent diflertation, however, we 
meet with an abfervation, which, if not explaitied, might throw’ 
fome doubt on the intrinfic acidity of fixed air, and which there~ 
fore deferves fome notice, : . 
It is well known, that when a weak infufion of /itmus has 
been made red, by being impregnated with ‘fixed air, the red- 
nefs gradually difappears on expofing the liquor to the common 


— 





' bi See Experiments’ and Obfervations on Fixed Air, &c. by Mr. 
ewley, it Dr, Priefiley’s, Second Volume of Experiments on Air, 
Pag: 3375 be, ii), “a : 
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air, It has been alleged. that this circumftance is not peculiar 
to fixed air; for that the colour given to this infufion-is equally 
fugitive, when-the water has been weakly impregnated even 
with the mineral acids. The Author has detected the fallacy 
of this experiment, by obferving that the prepared litmus 
ufually contains alcaline matter; that the mineral acid com. 
bines with this laft, and expels from it its fixed air, which en. 
ters the infufion. So that, in this cafe, it is not the diluted 
thineral acid which gives the liquor its rednefs, and which af. 
terwards flies off, fo as to caufe the infufion to reaflume its blue 
colour ; but it is the fixed air expelled by it from the alcaline 
fubfance that produces both thefe appearances: the mineral 
acid rémaining combined with the alcali in the litmus; and 
having ‘no other concern in the appearances than diflodging the 
mephitic acid from the litmus. Suppofe the alcali to require the 
quantity an of mineral acid before it is perfectly faturated ; it is 
evident that the quantity of acid may be added 10 times fuce 
10 


ceffively, fo as to produce as many fucceffive appearances of | 


this fugitive rednefs: one portion more added wili render the 
rednefs permanent. 


Of the numerous combinations of fixed air (or rather of was | 


ter faturated with this acid) with various fubftances, which are 
here defcribed, by the Author, we fhall mention only a few. 
He affirms. that fpirit of wine will, abforb double its bulk of this 
fluid ; and that the fame is nearly true of oil of turpentine; 
which, at farft, abforbs it with great avidity. Nay, he.affirms 
that a portion:of oil of olives will abforb almoft an equal bulk 


of fixed air. The impregnated water diflolves zinc, and a femi- | 


metal which he calls A/ggnefium, as well as. iron. “It diffolves 
likewife a-notable quantity of magjefia; zlodth part, the Au 
thor fays, of its weight. We have formerly diflolved nearly an 
ounce of, magnefia, reduced to the ftate of a moft fubtile pow- 
der, in three pints of water, which was fupplied from time to 
time with fixed air. The folution, when faturated, had afa- 
line, earthy, and, at the fame time, a bitter tafte, Jike that of 
the fal cathart. aniarus: from which it only differs with refpe& 
to the acid wherein the.earth is diflolved. This preparation 
appears to us well adapted to anfwer various medical intentions, 
where the defign is to introdute a large quantity of fixed aif 
into the fyftem, .,;;.. 

The Author,, who appears to have been one of the firft wha 
difcovesed.the method of impregnating water with fixed air, and 
thereby imitating the Pyrmont, Spa, Seltzer, and other watefs, 
{peaks highly of the benefits he has derived from the ufe of the 
artificial Seltzer water in particular, during eight years, in the 
cure of “a he calls an haemorrhoidat colic, to which he ha 
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been periodically fubje&. ‘The flux, from the hemorrhoids, 


which has been flopped, particularly, in the cold feafon, has 
conttantly been brought on by this regimen, after fix days, per- 
feverance in it; and fometimes, eyen on the third. or, fourth 
day. He relates likewife a few gut of many inftances, which 
he could produce, of the good effects that have en{ued from the 
fame regimen, in Sweden; where the procefs of impregnating 
water with fixed air, &c, is become familiar in families of all. 
ranks: and he affirms, that the moft obftinate intermittent fevers. 
which raged throughout that whole kingdom, for fome years 
pat, and which would not yield to the bark, have almoft con- 
{tantly been removed by the artificial Seltzer water, or other 
{imilar impregnations of water with fixed air, 
Differtation II. Ou the Analj/fis of. Waters. 

This valuable paper contains, within a imall compafs, a moft 
excellent fet of obfervations and rules for examining waters ; 
or for difcovering, collecting, and afcertaining the nature of 
their various and heterogeneous contents. Befides the ufual 
methods, and thofe which bave becn fuggefted by the numerous 
difcoveries that have been very lately made in the chemical 
branch of experimental philofophy ; it contains many others 
peculiar, we believe, to the Author. Such, we apprehend, is 
his method of detecting the prefence of fulphur, in certain 
waters of the foetid kind, by adding a {mall quantity of con- 
centrated nitrous acid; by which the fcetid {mell is corre&ted, 
and finally deftroyed, and the iulphur is precipitated, We 
fhall only mention another new and curious teft, by which the 
prefence of calcareous earth in water is deteCed. 

This teft is the acid of jugar, difcovered, we believe, by the 
Author, and of which we fhall have occafion to {peak prefently. 
If the fmalleft portion of calcareous earth, combined in any 
manner whatever, be contained, even in a very large quantity 
of water [ ¢ Canthara’ *], a {mall cryftal of this acid, no larger 
than the head of a pin, being dropped into it, will produce 


Aria and clouds; caufed by a precipitate formed of the calcare- 


ous earth, combined with the faccharine acid, and which is in- 
foluble in water. Scarce any water, the Author obferves, is 
perfectly free from calcareous earth,,, Even with refpeét to that. 
which is reputed the pureft, this teft is fo fenfible, that when 
the water has ftaod twenty-four hours after it has, been dropped 
loto it, it will prefent fome appeararice, though perbaps:a faint 
one, of this peculiar precipitate. .Acombination of the faccha- 


rine acid, with, an alcaling falt, produces the fame “effeét,. fill: 


more “fenfibly, in confequence of .a double affinity. No acid, 





“*.The Swedish Cantharus, as we are-told in a-note; comfifts of 
Cight guadrastes; each-of which contains 123 cubic Swedifh inches. 
alcaline, 
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alcaline, r’earthy body whatever, is capable of decompouinid. 
ing the compound thus formed of the faccharine acid, and cals 
carous terth, § . 
Diflertat’ons IF, and IV: On the Waters at Upfal: and om th 

Acidutous Waters in the Parifh of Danemarks. a 

Thefe two articles, independent of the immediate or local 
purpofes for which they were drawn up, furnifh ufeful exempli. 
fications and’ illuftrations of the rules contained in the preceding 
differtation, | 

 \-s Differtation V. On Sea Water. 

Dr. Sparrman, who joined Dr. Forfter in the laft expedition 
to the South Seas, brought home with him, and gave to the Au. 
thor for bis examination, feveral glafs bottles filled with fea 
water, drawn up from very great depths, in the latitude of the 
Canary Iflands. We fhall not take any further notice of this 
Analyfis, than juft to obferve, that the water was perfeétly in- 
odorous, and though not grateful to the tafte, it did not excite 
a — like that which is taken from the furface of the fea. 

. Bergman accounts for this laft circumftance, by obferving, 
that the immenfe number of fifhes who die in the fea, rife up to 
the furface, in confequence of the inflation attending putrefac- 
tion ; fo that the water, at great depths, is not contaminated 
them. When there is a fcarcity of water, in a fhip, he thinks 
much frefh water might be faved, by boiling the fhip’s vidtual# 
in an equal quantity of this purer fea water. ; 
Differtation Vi. On the Method of imitating the Cold medicated 

Waters. 

By the cold medicated waters, the Author means thofe whofe 
faline, metallic, or earthy ingredients, are held in folution by 
frved air; fuch as thofe of Pyrmont, Spa, Selezer, &c. After 
giving an exact analyfis of the contents of four of the principal 
of thefe, natural waters; he teaches the method of preparing 
each of them by art, or by fynthefis. From the late’ difcoveries 
relative to this fubject, no doubt can be entertained that art, 
in this one inftance at leaft, is capable of excelling nature— 
whatever the mayor and burgefles of Spa or Pyrmont may allege 
to the contrary. In this, ‘and the following Differtation, the 
Author appears in the' hight of 'a zood patriot as well ‘as chemift: 
exhibiting; in a note, the fums paid by Sweden for the natural 
waters imported into that kingdom in: 1773 and'1774 3 which’ 
may now|be faved, by fubftituting the artificial ‘waters in theif 


place. We fhall not dwell-on this fubje@) bat fhal) attend t0° 


the next differtation; which contains matters lefs known. “ny 

Differtation VII. On the Method ‘of imitating the Hot medicated 
: es 

\ Itappears extremely fingular to us, that-the curious proces 

deicribed in this differtation, by'which the'warm or fulphure6te 

oes waltls, 
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has thofe of Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. are perfeétly 
Te thou have been fo long overlooked : at leaft, this is 
the firft notice that we have received of it. It confifts fimply 
in adding the vitriolic acid to hepar fulphuris, and impregnating 
water with the peculiar fpecies of air that arifes from this 
mixture; in the fame manner as when water is impregnated with 
the fixed air, arifing from the mixture of that or any other acid 
with chalk. This, hepatic air +, as the Author calls it, is very 
readily abforbed by ‘water; to which it gives the fmell, tafte, 
and all the other fenfible qualities of the fulphureous waters. 
A Swedith cantharus of diftilled water, will abforb about fixty 
cubic inches of this hepatic ‘air; and on dropping into it the 
nitrous acid, as we have mentioned under the fecond differtation, 
it will appear, that a real fulphur is contained, in a ftate of 
perfect folution, in this water, to the quantity of eight grains. 
It does not appear that any other acid, except what the Author 
calls the Dephiogifticated Marine Acid, will produce this effect. —~ 
When any particular fulphureous water is to be imitated, we 
fearce need to obferve, that the faline, or other contents peculiar 
to it, are to be added to the artificial hepatic water. Inftead of: 
the liver of fulphur, the operator may ufe a mixture of three- parts 
of filings of iron, and two-parts of fulphur melted together f. 

It may perhaps be thought that water thus prepared does not 
differ from that in which a portion of the hepar fulphuris has” 
been diffolved: but to us it appears evidently to difter from it 
in this material circumftance ;—that in the folution of hepar 
fulphuris, the fulphur is held in folution by the water, through 
the means of the alcali combined with it: whereas, in M. Berg- 
man’s procefs, it does not appear probable that the hepar fulphu- 
ris rifes fubftantially, in the form of air; for, in that cafe, its 
prefence in the hepatic water might be detected by means of the 
weakeft of the acids (even the mephitic), which would precipitate 
the fulphur from it. Nor can it be fuppofed that any por- 
tion, or conftituent part, of the alcali itfelf (except a part of 
its remaining fixed air) can come over. The water therefore 
muft owe its impregnation to the fulphur, raifed, in fomie pecu- 
liar'manner, into the {tate of an elaftic vapour; permanent, 
when the experiment is made in quickfilver; but’ condenfibje’ 
in water, and rendered foluble in that fluid through’ the means* 
of fome unknown principle combined with it, and which the Aus: 
thor fuppofes to be the matter of heat, ¢ombined- with ‘it through’ 
the medium of phiogi/ton. : Wat 





A. 


a atcind, oo ath. 


+ Part of this air,’as. we have found, is fixed air, proceeding) 
from the falt of tartar. 0 iy sch 

is this cafe, there appears to usy.to be very little abforption: 
NE O¢patic air, OF va f{emiog to be di : di 
ac. vapour, {Leming to be diffolved, or fulpended in 
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In-our account of Dr. Prieftley’s Jaft volume of Exseri 

dc, [M.R. June 1779, p-.444, d&c.] we took notice of one 
af the ways, indicated by one of bis experiments, by which the 
fulphur is produced that is found in the vaults and aqueduéts 
Aix la Chapelle... The prefent procefs not only clearly explains 
the manner in which thefe waters become tmpregnated with f{yl. 
phur;.but lixewife the caufe of the appearance of the crude 
fulobur above mentioned. It appears, from the Author’s expe. 
riments, that air, as well as the mztrous acid, has the property of 
decompounding this water:—even that {mall quantity of atm. 
fphericad air, that is contained in common water, has this quar 
lity. in 3 fufficiently fenfible degree, when the latter is employed 
in the procefs, inftead of freth diftilled water, or water that has 
been Jatcly boiled, When the natural fulphureous waters, 
therefore, come in contact with the external air; the latter, ae. 
cording to the Author, feizes the phlogiftic principle which 
kept the fulphur diffolved in the water; and thus, in time, are 
formed thofe fulphurecus crufis, which, as well as even the pre 
fence of actual fulphur in thefe waters, have been the fubjects of 
fo much controverly among the chemifts, 


Differtation VIII. On the Acid of Sugar. 


In this ingenious Differtation, M. Bergman communicate [ 


the difcovery of a new acid; the method of producing it; and 
its chemical properties and affinities with refpect to various other, 
fubftances. ‘The procefs for procuring it is briefly this: To one. 
ounce of the fineft fugar are added three ounces of the ftrongef 
fpirit of nitre, in a tubulated retort. After the moft phlogifty 
cated part of the nitrous acid has exhaled, a receiver is to be 
adapted to. the neck of the retort, and the folution made to boil 
gently, till it acquires a brown or chefnut-colour; when three 
more ounccs of nitrous acid are to be added, and the ebullition, 
is to be continued till the tinged and {moking acid has nearly, 
difappeared. The liquor remaining in the retort is now to be 
put into a broad veffel; and, on cooling, qiadrilateral prifmae 
tic cryftals will be formed, which, after being dried on a bibus 

lous paper, will weigh about adrachm and } and 19 grains. 
The remaining liquor, in which the cryftals were formed, is 
to be treated in the fame manner, with two ounces more ol 
fpirit of mitre ; and will furnifh half a drachm and 42 grains of 
frefh cryftals. To the glutinous fluid, now remaining, two mort 
ounces, of nitrous acid are to be added in fmall portions, at dif- 
ferent times ; and the whole is to be evaporated todrynefs: whep, 
a faline mafs_is left, which, when dry, weighs about half 4 
drachm.. ,Thefe different produéts mixed together are purified 
by repeated folution and cryftallifation. “ 
“The cryftals thus procured’ are the acid of fugar ;—the laft 
difcovered, and the dearc? of the acids; for to produce om 
oune 
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ounce of it (from three ounces of fugar) thirty. ounces cf ftrang 
writ of nitre muft be employed. Sugar, however,’ is not the 
only fubftance fromy which it is to be.procured.-4It may be ex- 
trated not only from honey, and other. faccharine juices, but 
likewife from gum arabic, and even the moft. highly reftificd 
fpirit of wine. davati 
M,,Bergman relates, in detail, the various combinations of this 
new acid with faline, earthy, and metallic fubftances. From a 
combination: of it with fpirit of wine, he procuted. a kind .of 
ather ; inferior, however, to the vitriolic and other zthers#in 
infammability. ‘The fixity and ftrenoth of this acid ate very 
confiderable ; fo that, as we have indeed already hinted; it ex- 
els even the vitriolic acid from ‘gypfum and felenite. On being’ 
expofed to heat in clofe veffels, the water of its cryftallifation ‘is 
firft partly expelled ; and a great part of the falt is Cublimed in a 
urer tate : a very great quantity of air, or claftic vapour. rifing 
during the diftillation. From. half..an-ounce.of the-eryftals, 
near 100 cubic inches of air were.produced ; half of which con~ 
fifted of fixed air, capable of being abforbed by limer Water: ‘it 
the other portion, a candle burned, ‘and with a blue ‘farite. 
Confidering the large quantity of {pirit of nitre employed itt 
producing this acid; it might be fufpected that it is.qnly a mo- 
dification of that acid ; eipecially as the Auther “has not yet 
been able to procure it by any other means; fuch as {imple di- 
fiillation, detonation with nitre, digeftion and decoction with 
ws vitriolic, and depblogifticated marine acids, &c. tis certaing 
ret that it has properties not only different: froms bur 
“tee contrary to, thofe of the nitrous acid ; -which,°in moft 
cafes, ‘it expels from its bafes. Befides, itis alowed that fucar; 
, rw contains an acid; though enveloped" in} aie 
ombined with, various faponaceous “and phiogiftic matte 
i. Bergman’s idea is, that the nitrous acid, it’ eBnfeguencé of 
. pores avidity with which it combines with phlogifton 
aks the union of thefe matters with the faccharine acid sme 
eaves the latter difengaged. Be this as it may, the difcevar of 
- acid, differing in its qualities fo: much as this does folie the 
- oo hed — acids, is certainly no {mall acquifition to the 
rys Pray 
We have extended this article thy . , 
nde to fuch a length that,°at pre~ 
fent at leaft, we fhalf only obferve, ‘that there einai eit e Mie 
differtations, which, like'the f 59 fie all . 20! ree-otlte 
thai ike'the former, exhibit many proofs 'of the 
Differ. 1X t , eras ne induftry of the Author, Thefe arey 
ier. LA. On Alum, and it maketh Leer te 4 
Curabiieat: ra: a daisies F } Parmer LD : Ter. X. On the 
y wih Tartar, and ithe Lart Acid: 
and Difler, XL. On 24 . ne Lartarevus Acta : 
»Al. On Magnefia. ina jate foreign publicati 
have feen with pleafu {¢ a ent 
dates eee tea {econd volume) of this collection of Dif~ 
ifed, as being thenin the prefs ;: of which, when 


it appears Mon or ' 
Ppears, we fhall sot fail to give an account. B.-. 
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: pi ee Ae Fh : a 
Art. 12. Faés: addrefled' to the Landholders, Stockholdeq 
Merchants, Farmers, ManufaCtusers, Tradefmen, Proprietors 
every Defcription, and gerterally to all the Subjects Of Great Bij, 
tain and Ireland. , 8vo. 28. Johnfon, &c.° 1780, yy 
HIS, as the. title imports,..is not a pamphletof SpacuLaTiog, 

§ sobut of Bustness,—bufinefs of the mott ferioys and imporay 
afpect, with regard. to the political welfare of this community, 
bears reference to one of the greateft objects of government j-th 
economical application of the public revenue; for without Ceo. 
NOMY itis impoffible for even the mightielt States and EmpPirgs, any 
more than private families and individuals, to fubfift, with any pro 


ae 


fpect of durability. Ass Disoxk DER is always followed by Distress, 9 


fo wherever Waste and Emtezziement prevail; Poverty and 
Ruin are infeparably in their train: nor is it pofible for hamay 
policy to divide companions who, in the unalterable nature of things, 
are eternally united, »- | : : » 
The Fadés. here. brought--forward, to the general view, relay 
merely to. the expenditure of the public money, Our Authors [for 
this trat is fuppofed to be the production of more than ane hand, of 
one head] * have avoided to take notice of the fhameful abufes which 
prevail in the recezpt of the revenue, and in the manner of accouati 
for it.”. The ‘ waite and plunder,’ it is added, ‘ of the public mo. 
ney under thefe head:, are not’ of a lefs magnitude, or’ of fmallet 
importance, than the abufes in the expenditure. But they deferved 
feparate difcaffion, and fhall “have its if it fhall appear thar the int 
telligence here communicated is welcome to the public; and fervi 
at all to.roufe them toa fenfe of their wrongs, and ‘to’ refolutions of 
obtaining justice, } ‘ Tore S :. a 
The reprefentations here made, are profeffedly founded on. tht 
Dake of Richmond’s and Lord Shelburne’s celebrated motions in thé 
Houfe ‘of ‘Lords, Det. 7th and 15th, afferting the prodigality and 
watte of the’ national treafure, and urging thé indifpenfable necefity 
of immediately applying the remedies proper for a diforder fo im 
minently dangerous to the body politic*. The rectitude of tho 
frbree}: motions is firit confidered and evinced, by way of preliminary 
difcourfe ¢, and. then the Authors proceed to ftate,. in, 
Chap. II. The charges of the prefent war,—in order to demo 
trate the propofition which ftaods at the head of the chapter, vit 
that_nathing cao more, forcibly, prove the extreme neceffity. of the pro: 
pofed reformation, than an exhibition of the expence already int 
curred by the war, even with the fuppofition that a peate had beet. 
fettled at'Chriftmas 1779. ‘The‘'acturacy of the eftitnates mutt bé 





* The Duke well obferved; that profufion is not vigour ; that true 
ceconomy, by retrenching al! ufelefs expences, creates confidence if 


government, gives-energy to its exertions, and provides the meal 


for their continuance. 
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anted, as. they appear to be drawn from authentic par- 
ubee le § “documents ; and the refults ase rodigious, indeed ,—far 
exceeding all example of former adminittrations ! The following is 
one of the conclufions here deduced :. § Suppofing the war to be con- 
tinved (as Mr. Eden + fays it probably will) for years, it cannot add 
lefs, every year, to Our debt, than TaiRTeEN Mitiions,. exclaive 
ceurs f . bool ) bo 17 oe! 
of Shap III. Gives us by way of contraft, the laudable, example of 
the prefent adminiftration of finance in France. The obfervations 
here made, on this topic, are grounded.on the very .commendable 
and highly popular edicts iffued in October, and December lali; the 
language of which, from the mouth of a French monarch, cannot, 
fail of ftriking, with fingular force, the attention of every intelligens. 
nglifh reader. 7 
. Chap. [V. On the King's Civil Li?. For the incurred profufion in, 
this department we refer to the pamphlet; only obferving, ;afier our 
Authors, that notwithitanding his Majeity’s large appointment, in 
1760,—notwithftanding the vote of Aalf @ million for the, diicharge 
of his debts, in 1769, —notwithftanding. a . further. benevolence (of, 
618,330]. for the fame purpofe, in 1777,—notwithianding thefe, 
great overflowings of extraordinary fupply,—yet, ‘in the midit ofthe, 
prefent expenfive war, the firft.Lord of the Treafary had: the. modefy 
four Authors’ word], to propofe an augmentation, £0, his. Majelty’s 
Civil Lift of 100,0c01. peranm ? , 4. Kye ay 
Chap. V. Extraordinaries of the Army {here pointedly ftyled Lord 
North's Civil Lift). In Sect. I. we have a comparifon,of the prefent 
extraordinaries with thofe of former wats; in whichythe exceedings are 
truly alarming. It appears from the fums here put, down, tha: ‘ the 
extraordinaries for four years only of the. prefent .wat, amount to 
one million and a balf ferling more than all the extraordinaries of King, 
William’s and Queen Ange’s, and George the Second’s fir war 
together, which wars comprife the {pace;of trventy-nize years!’ | , 
sett. IL. On the Jums remitted ta North America, of .which mo ac-. 
count bas been given to parliament. Here is an account of, pear foar 
milions, for the years 1775, 17264.3777» and 1773 5..the remit- 
tances for 1779 not being yet brought..in. ‘ Befide the above-mene- 
tioned fum, the. pay of the army is alfo remitted to, America by 
Meffrs. Harley and Drummond. The remictances are, fometimes 
ade in Spanifh or Portugal coin, and fometimes in Englith coin: 
i e peasy, the latter exported is faid to have.alarmed the Banig. 
Set. and IV. Contradés. For the enormities under this head, 
we refer to the ‘ Fads’ at large. Page eg tee wher 
Se&t. V. Bills, drawn by Governors. More enormities, in a. new 
gE ace pelle Sag Ble LN ct hapa? 
ett. VI, Extraordinary A ointments, and contin HS 
abufes under this head ee Sibi emic a i ) peg 
Se&. WII. Prefents to Indians. This feétion affords indubitable - 


evidencé that tomahawks-“and’ ftalping-lkni 
articles, ping-knives. are yety..expeniive 


a 


‘ 





won his Letter to Lord Carliflee——See our lait month's Review, 


Chap, 








85° Montuiy Catatocur, Politreal, 
Chap. VI. Ordnance Effimates. Tere, for the fake of brevity, 


(the Reviewsrs economy) we mult again refer. 


Chap, VII. Navy Debt, (Lord Sandwich’s Civil Lif}, Thiy 


branth of our pablic Debt is here ftated at 8 012,415 1. of which my 
increafe of laft year only was 2,833,4151. For the articles of extrg 
vagance;, and of abufes, enumerated in this chapter, we mult, fyp: 
ther, defire our readers to confult the book. | | 7 
Chap. VIII. Remarks om Lord North's Method of raifing Money by 


Loans. ‘Here the Minifter is chargéd with making contraéts, and 


borrowing money, on’ higher terms than neceffity required, Th 
detriment to the pabli¢, under this head, will appear terrifying, jn. 
deed, to thofé who do not think, with fome gentlemen in admini 
firation, that the refources of this country are nexhanflible. 

{n conclufion, the public {pirited wri:ers obferve, that if, in thiy 
out alarming fituation, many words are neceffary to'excite us to yj. 
gorous atid -decifive exertions, we have already forvived the liberties 
of our country. We are now arrived at a period when either cor. 
ruption mult be thoroughly purged from the fenaie, or the nation js 
undone. If no remaining remedy can be found, by which this pet 
tlénce can be quietly removed—aum eff de vepublica, Let us fx 
the mark of the plague upon the doors of the houfe, and chen—jt 
him that will die of the infe€tion, enter ’” . 
Art. 13. The Yorkfbire Queftion, or Petition, or Addrefs + Being 

a fhort and fair State of the Cafe, on the Principles, the Views 

the Means, and the Objeéts of both Parties, as confefled by them. 

felves. Mott earneftly and ferioufly addreffed to the Confideratida 
of the People of England, affersled in their feveral County, City, 

and other Meetings.’ 8vo. 2d. Almon. , 

Confidéring Mr. Smelt’s Tory principles, as‘avowed in his famout 
fpeech at the lace Yorkfhire meeting, as congenial with the commoi, 
entiments of the party who call chemfelves rhe King’s Friends,—tht 
Whiggifh Author of this little pamphlet has given‘us his comment on 
the’ paffages here referred to, and has, very properly, exploded the 
principles pf defpotifm with which they are obvioofly’pregnant.—Al 
account Of Mr. Smelt’s character and connections® is prefixed, and 
his {peectr, at length, is anmexed> he: 4 

This little, but feafonable, trae is Of more importance than many 
of our political publications of greater buik and higher price. Ot 
the whole, the friends of liberty will deem themfelves much obliged 
t6 Mr. Smelt’ for ‘his opénnefs’ and -honefty, whatever thofe of ut 
court-party may think of his ai/cretion. We. are credibly informed 
that a-threwd Yorkthire freeholder, who was prefent at the time whta 
this lucklefs oration was delivered, could not forbear exclaiming, 
a‘loud ‘whifpér to his neighbour, who ftood at his elbow—*“* E’ faith! 
“* this meatter what’s his name has letten the cat out o'th’bag!” 








™ He was formerly fub-govertior to the prefent Prince of Wali 
is fill, according to this pamphier, in high favourat court, 
cularly with his Majetty. | 
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HE Art 14. An Addreft to the Freebolders of Middlefex, affembled 


at Free Mafon’s ‘Tavern, in Great Queen Street, Dec. 20, 1779. 


his Being the Day appointed for a Meeting of the Freeholders, for the 
the Purpofe of eitablifhing Meetings to maintain and fupport the Free- 
rt dom of Eleftion. 8vo. 6d. Dixwell, &c. . 

ar. The Author of this addrefs is a clofe thinker, and a found reafoner. 


His obfervations on county meetings are offered with a view to render 
by fach aflemblies of real, conftitutional, and permanent effect, for re- 
Md B  drefs of national grievances, and even, if occafion require, for a re- 
MB frmation of the conftitution itfelf: the Writer’s arguments are con- 
in- ceived with folidity, and urged with judgment and temper. 
tis BF Art. 1 5. The Hiftory of a French Loufe; or the Spy of a new 


Species, in France and England: containing a Defcription of the 


bit moft remarkable Perfonages in thofe Kingdoms. Giving a Key to 
vi. the chief Events of the Year 1779, and thofe which are to happen 
Hes in 1780. Tranflated from the 4th Edition of the revifed and cor- 
a rected Paris Copy. 8vo. 3s. Becket. 1779. | 

his § We gave fome account of the French original (if the French was the 


pel sriginal) of this political fatire, in our latt month’s Catajogue. It ts’ 
unneceflary to add any thing to what was then faid concerning the 
“Ht F chara&ter of the work. 
Art. 16. Five Letters, &. 8vo. 18. 6d. Dixwell. 
When this political mail was firft made up, it contained but three 
WSF letters; which, as the direétions are rather long, we do not here re- 
Sui peat, being able to refer the reader to the Rev, vol, lx. p. 322, 
where they are mentioned with fome explanation of their contents. 
it) A few more are now put into the bag, under the fullowing fuper{crip- 
tions: | 
ons The fourth is addreffid to the monied men of Great Britain and Hal- 


ig land; upon the fubje& of opening a policy of fubfcription for the redultion 
' ra of the French iflands in the Weft Indies. In return for which, the’ ab- 
he Solute property of thefe iflands is to be guaranteed to the fub/cribers, upon 


the faith of ana of parliament And the fifth is addreffed to the no- 
bility and landed intereft of Scotland; upcn the fubjeG of appropriating 
the forfeited effates of that kingdom to the purpofe of maintaining five 
thoufand men as a militia; who, when not embodied, are to be employed 
th working upon the bigh.roads and other public works of that kingdom. 
To which is added, fome remarks upon Sir Charles Bunbury's fcheme of 
Sending the convidts to the coa/t of Africa: and upon the prefent one in 
| desea of eretiing work and tafe houfes in the different counties of 
ngland. With fome queries addreffed to the Lord Lieutenants of the dif- 
Strent counties, upon the prefent eftablifoment of the militia. 

For the Britith parliament to grant French iflands de jure, before 
they are in poffeflion de faéo, is a f{pecies of anticipation, charac- 
terifed in ancient faws, as reckoning chickens before they are 
hatched ; and as felling the bear's fkin, &c. Such formal annen- 
ciation of intended conquefts, calculated to infpire preparations for 
a. would in greater proportion warn the poffeffors how’ to de- 
end themfelves. But fchemes appear, to the happy inventors, very 
feafible on paper. 
on > fubjeg of Englith and Scots militia, and on the employ- 

OF convicts, the Writer throws out feveral good detached obferva- 
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tions, not being altogether fo bold a vifionary in domettic policy, a 
he appears in his foreign fchemes and arrangements, 


Art. 17. Adminiftration Diffeéied. In which the Grand Nal 


tional Culprits are laid open for the Public Infpection. 8vo, 4, 

fewed. Barker. 1779. 

This Diffeétion is performed with a keen knife, and a bold hand, 
The malefaétors being cut up, and expofed to ‘ public inf{pettion, 
the metaphor drops in courfe; and wecome, in plain terms, to fpeak 
of the book before us, as containing a political review of the prefent 
circumftances and {ituation of this country, fo far as both have been 
obvionfly affefted by the conduc of government, fince the commence 
ment of the unfortunate war with the American colonies.—The An. 
thors (for this tra¢t appears, like our Review, as the work of /everal 
bunds) have entered on the difcuffion of the fubje&t, on a large {cal 
of enquiry; extending to almoft every principal branch of admini- 
ftration.—Their general conclufion is—‘ That the remedies, which it 
were to be wifhed his majefly (feeling for the diftreffes of his people) 
would inftantaneoufly apply to our wretched and defponding fitua- 
tion,’ are obvioufly thefe : 

“I, A difmiffion of every principal minifter new employed. 

Il. The appointment of menof Genius in lieu of thofe ai/miffed. 

Ill, The punifoment of a Commander at land, and another by fea*, 

IV. A thorough confidence of the Sovereticn in bis Peopue.? 

As it has often been urged, by the adherents of miniftry, when 
objecting to a change, ‘ that we can no where find more able, or bet- 
ter men,’ our Authors treat this objection as frivolous and falfe, 
They contend, that nothing is wanting to extricate us out of our 
difficulties but Genius. In this MasTer-Quaity, the fpirited 
writers confider our prefent ftatefmen and commanders as totally de- 
ficient. To prove shee genius has, at all times, and in all coun- 
tries, been found perfecUy equal to the great work here cut out for 
it, our Authors enter into an hiftorical detail of the illuftrious ac- 
tions of heaven-born leaders and heroes, in the military line efpeci- 
ally; and they conclude, that genius is ftill to be found, if we will 
but call it forth, And to direct us in the fearch of this ineftimable 
jewel, they point to our prefent race of fenators, among whom may 

found men of whom the greateft hopes may reafonably be formed, 
if we dare to entruft them with our political falvation.— In the houfe 
of lords they have fingled out, in the following order, lord Lyttel- 
ton [deceafed fince our Authors wrote}, lord Camden, the duke of 
Richmond, lord Shelburne, the duke of Grafton, and the marquis 
of Rockingham. In the lower houfe, our Authors fix upon, firf, 


Mr. Fox; on whofe {uperior abilities, indeed, the highelt expecta 


tions may reafonably be raifed. To this diflinguithed name they 
have added thofe of Mr. Burke, and colonel Barré; and here they 
ftop, prefuming it ‘ anneceffary to go through the lift of men in the 
lower mee whofe genius and parts are capable of fuccouring their 
country.’ We wonder, however, that the juftly honoured name of 
Sir George Saville efcaped this mark of diflin&tion. 





—_——, 


* Both fufficiently pointed out in the book. 
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mention of one or two of the names in the foregoi 
fibly raife a fmile on the s cehiiaditin’ of Pinko Of 
bat let them perufe the pages before us, in which we 
fnd thefe feveral names fo refpectfully arranged; let them attend 
with candour to what the Authors have faid in {upport of the Le 
and the meafures they fo ftrenuoufly recommend, and then we will a ; 
{wer for their agreement with us, at leaft, in this opinion, that the 
book ought not to be over-looked, and confounded, in the general 
mafs of party-rubbith, which we fee daily caft out of every hy hle 
fhop.—T hough antiminifterial, itis a very Joyal petit & P We 
kegs becaufe, however the Writers may have indul ed th ; 
ves in the harfheit modes of cenfuring his majefty’s ri 8 real 
every where mention his Majesty himfelf in the highef and Thay 
terms of affection and dutiful refpect. In fhort, on ads f meee 
REGAL AUTHORITY, we think they manifeft a fpirit fo he re of 
oppofed to the licentioufnefs of the times, that A prs ank 
would rather ftand chargeable with the extremes of T ws a aed 
thought to favour the prefent growing partiality for eeoubli than be 
_ - peer among fome of our political fectaries putt 
rt, 10. : : 
aede <cafional Letters on Taxation; on the Means of raifing 
rat a 1¢s 0 on a to anfwer the Expences of a necel. 
ar; and on fuc eans as would b a1 
Great Britain and its natural Biseihietes h sion f yr Pe ig 
a durable Syftem. By an independent M gs of Peace, on 
Dodifley. 1789. an. 8vo. 18, 6d. 
Thefe Letters are reprinted from i 
' an even . 
Satie of they contain fome judicious bet Vinions oa tee cake 
the times, and the fubject of fi : :  oovailt 
: the expediency and neceflity of a rinerr wpe cordial is alfo arged 
merica, for which the Writer argues with zeal bu eee 
mae principles. He obferves, in his eactiiiey bite hax 
18 ° “he , rtilement 
wed sosldages og — —- America, where he was many 
Ribas ‘over. th in the navy, of courfe gives him fome 
what he has pref e generality of his fellow fubjects ;’ and that * if 
shines prefumed to fay on the modes of conciliation with th 
7s and upon naval fubjeéts *, only furnith one ingle bi mete 
a boeance to public benefit, he will havea fathvient vacieaiean 
a at pain h 3 ote ie ae ee vivalent 
: fo tanh me a in obiruding his indigeited thoughts 
tt. 19. Obfervations on th 
1 e Anfwer of the Ki nie 
. the Manifefto, &c. of the Fo of Bech, of Great Britain 
he 4to. 1s. Fielding, &c. 1779 es. By an independent 
Clamation againtft declamatio I 
whenes advocate forthe caufe of the revolted Colonies; whe a 
pendency he treats as a matter of ee 
tain. — The t Of cfablifoment, as juff as it is cer- 
lihhedin the Fecha Memoria. here controverted, was ‘ys 
dering it as ad ing Poft, and other prints; and this obferv ; 
ma ef adocuinent of fome authority, though not beari — 
form of a flate-paper, has judged it worthy of critical nen. alge 
y ofcritical animadverfion, He 
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our Readers 5 
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¢ has feveral important remarks, tending to the benefit of our 
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is very fevere on the Britifh government.—The king himfelf is ng 
fpared; and yet the Author cenfures ‘ our court’ for the * illiberal 
calumny’ with which, as he fays, it ‘ has been pleafed to indulge it. 
felf again{ft that of Verfailles!’—Surely courts may be indulged in 
taking as much liberty with each other as a private obferver pre. 
fames to take with them ! 

Art. 20, The Detail and Condué? of the American War, wnder 
-Generals Gage, Howe, Burgoyne, ard Vice Admiral Lord Howe: 
With a very full and correct State of the Whole of the Evidence, 
as given before a Committee of the Houfe of Commons ; and the 
celebrated Fugitive Pieces, which are faid to have given rife to 
that important Enquiry. The Whole exhibiting a circumftantial, 
connected, and complete Hiftory of the real Caufes, Rife, Pro. 

refs, and prefent State of the American Rebellion. The Third 
dition, 8vo. Richardfon and Co. 1780. 

This is a new and much enlarged and improved edition of a tra 
mentioned in our Review for July laft, entitled 4 View of the Evi- 
dence relative to the Condu& of the American War, Sc. In the pre- 
fatory advertifement to the prefent edition, reafons are given for the 
alteration of the title; with an account of the ‘ great additions, and 
new arrangement’ of the work. ‘The whole now forms a regular fe- 
ries of the tranfactions and progrefs of the American war. ‘The Au 
thor is rather violent in exprefling his refentment againft the revolted 
Americans, the minority party at home, and fome of our commanders, 
mentioned in the title-page, particularly the H-w-s; but we cannot 
fay that his zeal is without knowledge; for he appears to be a very 
well informed Writer, as well as a judicious compiler. 

Art. 21. Subftance of the Speeches made in the Houfe of Commons, 
on the 15th of December 1779, on Mr. Burke’s giving Notice of 
his Intention to bring in a Bill after the Chriftmas Recefs, for the 
Retrenchment of Public Expences, and for the better fecuring the 
Independence of Parliament. 8vo, 6d. Almon. 1779. 

An excellent Preface to a work laudably intended ‘ to correct the 
mt prodigal conftitution of the civil executive government of this 

ingdom.’ The fpeakers who followed Mr. Burke, in fupport of his 
truly patrioticdefign, were lord John Cavendifh, Mr. Dempfter, Mr. 

Fox, and Mr. Gilbert. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Sandwith, 
on the prefent Situation of Affairs, By a Sailor, 8vo, 1% 
Wilkie, 1779 
If it be atked, * whois this correfpondent of lord Sandwich’s?’ 

let the anfwer be givenAn the Letter-writer’s own words: * lama 
plain, open-hearted failor, zealous for the glory of my king and 
country, and ambitious of fheltering my fentiments under your lord: 
fhip’s name; whom I revere as the moft induitrious and able friend 
to both.’ 

As a {pecimen of the jolly Tar’s way of thinking about the ‘ pre- 
fent fituation of affairs,’ our Readers will accept the following pal 
fage : ‘ Well meaning men are often deluded by a bold affertion, and 
confident declamation. ‘To win their good opinion of the meafures 
generally taken by adminiftration, and to perfuade them that the Ea- 
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fhew them, alfo, that l wri people, 1s.my refe os 
hat the prefent aan the words of hed bas See To 
tefty’s ferv : n to the neceffi oberne(s, and 
jefty’s fervants, In the ftate, fi ary fteps taken by ‘hi 
try, roceeds fro , for the fafety an ry his ma- 
aiid I di m the moft nefarious profi d honour of their coun 
sabe Per ee to you igacy of fentiment, is the plan 
ufefully employed y, no doubt, be a good te 
folicing, pai dengaar his friend Sir H. P. — and may be 
but what has he to do wy received in a brufh Wit Reger. and 
journal, or log- book > = and ink, except sap the French ; 
Art. 23. On i cicaaaet eping the fhip’s 
2. Sn Tue te 1 ae 
1779: iverpool, 8vo. 43. W etd By Tho- 
Thi . 4 » arrington : 
is is a new editio printed, 
aah iane, wed Bene ge tract firft publifhed, wi 
The Writer has now nach in the ssth vol. aa 7 the Au- 
added two entire new oh, enlarged his work Asad eview, Pp. 317- 
(which he lodges with ae ee one on the esti ry and has 
ernment of Great Britain e people), and another - ower of a State 
pofesa new plan of wt r n this laft divifion of hf the internal Go- 
would be more wal rliamentary deputation, b is work, he pro- 
jet, no doubt, of aaa reprefented than the ; y which the people 
this country. Mr. W tmott importance mit oy at prefent; an ob- 
England, according ‘i $ ent is illuftrated b political welfare of 
69 counties, to be repref oe divifion of bs be. out-line map of 
and 197 members ay csi in parliament b ws ges viz. into 
comments in the followi rifees.—On this nov +! Q2 county members 
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LA WwW. 

Art. 24. Thoughts on the Extenfion of Penal Laws. With fome 
Remarks on a Memorial delivered to the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Treafury by a Committee of 
Tea Dealers, Feb. 2, 1779. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 1779. 

The excife laws, it is well known, received a confiderable accef. 
fion both of bulk and ftrength from a ftatute which paffed in the lai 
feffions of parliament, and which probably took its rife from the me. 
morial alluded to in the title-page. It is natural for thofe who fuf. 
fer, to complain; and it is not unwife in thofe who complain, to 
point out fuch means as they think likely to prevent, or remedy, 
the ills they fuffer. The framers and prefenters of that memorial 
were confiderable traders ; and in order to check the growth of {mug- 
gling (the practice of which they conceived to be fo injurious to the 
revenue, and which they felt to be fo detrimental to trade) they fub- 
joined to their memorial a propofal for fome future regulations and 
reftri€tions, that feemed to them moft efficacious for this purpof, 
This propofal excites the indignation of our Pamphleteer, Mark 
his apoltrophé to thefe recreant sea-dealers. * Bluth, if ignorance 
will permit you! Be feen and heard no more! Or if you will, be 
confiitent, and let oppreffion be the theme! Nurfed with the milk of 
monopoly, follow the practice long fince adopted; combine and 
cruth the little dealers round you, and give over your attempts te 
undermine the grand and noble fabric of our liberties, which has al- 
ready coft us fo many millions of treafure, and an inundation of 
blood to rear and fupport.’ This is certainly magnificent language! 
Voila le vrai fublime ! 

Whoever is fond of tracing the coincidences of expreffion between 

eat writers, will be amufed to find how nearly in fome paflages this 

riter approximates to Junius’s Letter to the K—. The following 
fentences are feleted from each, and compared. Our Author thas 
{peaks of Mr. Alderman Bull, whofe name, he obferves ‘ with fome 
concern,’ fubfcribed to this offenfive memorial : 

* I am ftill inclined to make an indulgent allowance for the per- 
nicious leffons” he received from thefe arch-projectors.’ ; 

Junius to bis M——. ‘* Weare ftill inclined to make an indul- 
gent allowance for the pernicious leffons you received in your youth.” 

This duther to Mr. Alderman Bull, ‘1 am unwilling to think him 
capable of a direct deliberate purpofe to invade the original rights of 
fubjeéts, on which all their civil and political liberties depend.’ 

unius to bis M——. ‘* We are far from thinking you capable of 
a direct deliberate purpofe to invade the original rights of your fub- 
je&s, on which all their civil and political liberties depend.” 

{bis Author to Mr. Bull, ‘ Banith from your mind the unworthy 
opinions with which thofe interefted perfons have laboured to poffels 
you.’ 

Junius, ‘* Banifh from your mind thofe unworthy opinions with 
which fome interefted perfons have laboured to poffefs you.” 

Whether fo unufual a fimilarity of phrafe be the refalt of accident 
or artifice, we cannot determine. We would not, without ftrong ev! 
dence, pronounce this Writer guilty of plagiarifm, becaufe “ ~ 
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gre unwilling to think im capable of a dire deliberate purpefe to ine 
‘ginal rights” of another author. 

yade the original rig : he P dj ea 

Art. 25. Thoughts on Martial Law, and on the Proceedings o 

General Courts Martial. 4to. 2s. 6d. _ Becket. 1779. 

That celerity of decifion, which the exigencies of war require, is 

t meafure incompatible with the fcrupulous inveftigation, 

and cautious formalities, which ought to be adhered to in the admi- 

niftration of civil juitice. Hence every attempt to affimilate the 
martial to fhe common law will be found extremely dificult ; if not 
altogether impracticable. * Martial law (we are told by the beit 
writers) is built upon no fettled principles, but is entirely arbitrary 
‘n its decifions, and is in reality no law, bat fomething indulged, 
rather than allowed as Jaw.” Yet it is furely to be wifhed, that thofe 
gallant men, whom enthufiafm impels, Or public neceflity calls 
forth, to the public fervice, fhould not be left unguarded by the laws 
of that country which their valour is employed to defend, When we 
confider how many of our fellow fubjects are, in time of war, ame- 
nablé to a military tribunal, we cannot but regret that they fhould 
forfeit as foldiers, the rights they poffeffed as citizens; and that their 
lives and liberties fhould be ltefs anxioufly watched over and protected 
by the barriers of law, than thofe of any other order of men. The 
defign of this fenfible and well-timed tra&t is to reduce into form and 
precifion, the proceedings of courts martial; and in the courfe of it 
the Author hath fuggefted many valuable hints for the improvement 
of this mode of trial. He has certainly a claim to the attention and 
gratitude of all military men ; to their attention, from the information 
he communicates ; to their gratituae, for the benevolence he expreffes ; 

—for he acquaints them, that if his efforts * tend to fecure the well- 

being or fafety of even the loweft veteran of the camp,’ his purpofe 

will be fully an/awered. . AY 4 

MitriTARY AFFAIRS, 

Art. 26. The Military Inftruétor for non-commiffioned Officers 
and private Men of the Infantry. By Thomas Simes, Efq; late 
of the Queen’s Royal Regiment of Faot; and Author of the Mili- 
tary Guide, &e, Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Almon, &c. 

_ In this publication, which we do not recollect feeing before, though 

it 1s Called the fecond edition, the Author has fupplied the deficiency 

we remarked in the account of his Military Guide®; and by the 
infru&ions and precedents it contains, it promifes to be a very ufeful | 

— for all intelligent fubalterns hod private men in military 
rvice. 


jn a grea 


PoETICAL | 
Att. 27. The Vifion: A Poem, on the Death of Lord Lyttelton. 
a to the Right Hon. the Earl of Abingdon. 4to. 13. 
idge, 
The ftory of Lord Lyttelton’s apparition-lady, thrown into verfe ; 
with a handful of good, honett oppofition-politics, tofs’d in for a 
make-weight, This inexorable poet, and patriot, condemns all the 
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* See Rey. vol. lyiii. Pp. 303. 
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minifterial rogues + to an ignominious death in this world, and eter. 
na! damnation in the next: 
‘ Nor fhall their punifhment on earth atone, 
In endlefs torments they fhall ever groan.’ 
Oh! oh! oh!!! 
Art, 28. Poems, by Mr. Jofeph Holden Pott. 8vo. 1s, 64, 
Becket. 17706 
This little Mifcellany, confitting of Odes, Elegies, &c. carries with 
it many marks of a cultivated mind. The Odes, which form the 
principal part of the collection, are eafy and harmonious ; and jf 
they abound not in any great ftrokes of original genius, they are, at 
Jeaft, not defticute of thofe graces which {pring from a true and 
elegant tafte. 
At the end of the volume are added Poemata Latina. Of thefe, 
none are wholly without merit; but the laft, in our opinion, is 


the beft. 










AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Art. 29. Cool Thoughts on the Confequences to Great Britain of 

American Independence; on the Expence of Great Britain in the 

Settlement and Defence of the American Colonies; and on the 

Value and Importance of the American Colonies and the Weft In- 

dies to the Britifh Empire. 8vo. 18. Wilkie, 1780. 

The Aothor fets out with obferving, that * the independence of 
America has been Jong fince recommended, by a learned and inge- 
nious author *, as beneficial to Great Britain ; that the plaufibility of 
his arguments has made fome profelytes ; and that it has even pro- 
duced a motion inthe Houfe of Commons, to that end.’ © Whether,’ 
fays this writer, ‘ the boldnefs or novelty of the fentiment has been 
miftaken for truth, | fhall not determine; this, however, is certain, 
that at the firft view of g propofition to di/member from a flat 
3,000,00c of its fubje%s, and the far greater part of its territory, rea- 
fon takes the alarm, and creates in the mind ftrong fufpicions that it 
cannot be well founded.’—To prove that it is i// founded, is the main 
bufinefs of this temperate and judicious performance. By a candid 
flate of faéts, and a feries of juft and pertinent remarks, he fhews the 
ruinous confequences [to this country] of a plan, by which Great Bri- 
tain muft give up not only the greateft part of its territory, and more 
than one fourth of its people, but likew:fe near one half of its com 
merce, (the trade to Ireland and the Eaft Indies excepted), foreiga as 
well as Colonial. The confequences he deduces are—‘ the decay, if 
not the ruin of the beft fources of wealth and ftrength in the empire: 
more efpecially, as a great part of what we fhall give up, mutt fall 
into the hands of our natural and determined enemies.’ 

This pamphlet is juttly entitled Cool Thoughts. The Author dif- 
cuffes his fubje&ts in a decent and difpaffionate, though very earnef 
and ferious ftrain: in which the Americans are not abufed as rv 
bels, nor is government traduced with accufations of de/poti/m, The 
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t This isa miftake, Matter Reviewer! the Author does not fay 
rogues: he only calls the gentlemen ‘ titled traitors,’ and * hellifh 


crew.’ PrRinTER’s DEVIL. 
* Dean Tucker. 
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‘ndeed, as to the grounds of our quarrel with the Colonies, 
ded: the wrirer having wholly confined himfelf to the 
he fingle point which he had in view, viz. ‘The fatal 
confequence {0 Great Britain] of American independence, fhould 
chat {cheme bz firmly eftablifhed. 


yeflion, inde 
is ‘otally avol 
gifcuffion of ¢ 


Art. 30. Objervations on American Independency. 8vo. 64d. . 


Edinburgh. ' 

This North. Britifh publication appears (and to fome it feems a phe- 
nomenon) in favour of American Independency ; which the writer 
fuppofes, on commercial principles, to be the moft advantageous 
ground on which we can fettle our differences with the revolted Colo- 
nies. The Author reafons like a man of fenfe, moderation, and hu- 
manity ; and he appears to have formed juft notions of the value of 
that commercial intercourfe which hath fubfitted, or that may, here 
after, fubfift between Great Britain and North America,—fhould the 
laiter become Independent.— We perfecily agree with him in his con- 
clufive reRetion, that ‘ if there be any truth in the arguments now 
offered [to prove] that the Independency of America, initead of being 
a lofsto the trade, manufactures, and marine of Britain, will rather 
enlarge and increafe them,—what pity is it that this plan of recon- 
ciliation had not been agreed to fooner!—’ He takes leave of his 
Readers in the following terms, after mentioning the neceflity of our 
taking care to prevent America’s falling under the influence or depen- 
dence of other nations: ‘ If thefe obfervations,’ fays he, * fhall have 
any effect to promote that purpofe’ [of prevention], * the Author will 
deferve the name of a True Briton; rather than thofe who, 
threugh miftaken principles, have loft the natural feelings of human- 
ity, and can hear of burning and defolation without regret, and 
without properly confidering the confequences of fuch unpolitical 
barbarity.’ | 
Art. 31. Letters of Papinian; in which the Conduét, prefent 

State and Prof{pects of the American Congrefs are examined. 8vo. 

1s 6c, New York printed: London reprinted, for Wilkie, 

1779: 

According to the account of this writer, the ‘ Condud’ of the 
Congrefs has been altogether Machiavelian, tyrannical, and wicked— 
their ‘ Prefertt State’ is defperate—and their * Profpeds’ prefent them 
only with fcenes of wretchednefs and irretrievable ruins He calcue 
lates the lofs already fultained by the Americans, including their pub- 
lic debt to France, at above 80 millions iterling ; and concludes with 
warmly and pathetically exhorting the peop/e to abandon the miferable 
and hopelefs caufe.in which they have been fo unhappily engaged ; 
to return to the protection of Great Britain, and thereby procure to 
themfelves the reftoration of ‘ peace, freedom, and fecurity :’ blef- 
fings which (he is very certain) they can never hope to enjoy, while 
they remain under the deftructive power and mifgovernment of their 
prefent defpots, Such are the ideas of a very piaufible writer; but 
we muft make allowances for the zeal and prejudices of party. And 
we muit remember, too, that mi/reprefextativn is fometimes deemed gud 
policy ; though nonasty is faid to be the Best, 
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MEDICAL, 

Art. 32. Animadverfiones de Natura Hydropis, ejufque Curatione, 
Auttore Francifco Milman, M. D. Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. & 
Reg. Societ. Lond. Socio. 8vo. 38. fewed. Dodfley. 1779, 
The principal view of this Writer appears to be, the anfwering a 

query propofed by Sir George Baker, in the fecond volume of the 

Medical Tranfafions, whether more cures of the dropfy might not be 

effeted, if a greater indulgence, in refpect to drink, were allowed 

to the patients? Dr. Milman was firlt led to incline towards the af- 
firmative of this queition, by the opportunity he had, while abroad, 
of obferving the fuccefs which attended the ufe of Bacher’s tonic 
pills in France, and the practice of Dr. Collin at Vienna, in both 
which no reftriftion in diluent drinks was enjoined. He likewife 
obferved, that the directions given by Hippocrates, in the cure of this 

difeafe, correfponded in general with this idea; and he employs a 

confiderable part of his work in commenting on what the venerable 

father of phyfic has faid on this fubject, and endeavouring to re- 
concile fome apparent contradi¢tions in his doétrine. Finally, our 

Author refers to his own praétice, in the Middlefex Hofpital, for ad- 

ditional confirmation of the utility of diluting liquors in dropfical 

cafes, which he allows, with the Hippocratic intention of prepar- 
ing the body for the operation of medicines; and particularly of 
promoting the efficacy of diuretics, on which he chiefly depends for 
the cure of the dropfy. The general method of treatment he lays 
down, is, to begin with fome fmart hydragogue purgatives, and then 
to employ diuretics, fuch as the faline mixture, fquills, and decoc- 
tion of feneka root, together with the following drink: in a quart 
of barley water, half an ounce of Creme of Tartar is diffolved, and 
a little fugar and proof fpirit is added. Of this the patient is per- 
mitted to drink at pleafure, By this method, a copious difcharge 
of urine was ufually procured in a fhort time; and where the cafe 
was tolerably favourable, a cure was generally effected. The hiftories 
of fome cafes, treated in this manner, are fubjoined ; and the ap- 
pearances (on diffeétion) of thofe which terminated fatally, are added. 

On the whole, we cannot but think, that the learned author has 

done a great deal towards eftablifhing his point, and has fuggefted a 

confiderable improvement in the treatment of a very obitinate and 

dangerous diforder. 

An Appendix to the work contains an account of the manner of 
preparing and compofing Bacher’s pills. The principal remedy is | 
an extract of black hellebore, prepared in a more troublefome and 
elaborate manner than is probably neceflary. It is formed into pills 
by:the addition of Myrrh, and powder of Carduus Benedi@us. A 

ISCELLANEOUS, ’ 


Art. 33. Heilaroyia, frve Tragediarum Graecarum Deleétus: 
Cum Adnotatione Johannis Burton. Editio altera, cui Obferva- 
tiones, Indicemque Grecum longe auétiorem et emendatiorem, 
adjecit Thomas Burgefs, A.B. e C.C.C. 8vo. 2 Vols. 108. 6d. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Prefs. 

The eftablifhed reputation and known charaéter of Dr. Burton’s 

Pentalogia make any comment that can sew be pafied upon pnd 
ary> 
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¢ A Book of Inflrufions, written by Sir Chriftopher Wandesforde, 
&c, to his Son, &c.’ For fome account of which, we refer our 
readers to the Monthly Catalogue of our Review for June (in the 
year above mentioned), p. 483. Dr. Comber has here added to the 
Book of InfruGions, feveral particulars concerning the life of the 
Author, which are chiefly compiled from memorandums, written by 
Mrs. Thornton, his davghter, a woman of excellent underftanding, 
and exemplary piety. We apprehend, we cannot give a better view 
of the nature of the performance, than by extracting the following 
paflage from the dedication of the work to the Marquis of Caer. 
marthen, 

‘ In thefe memoirs, your Lordfhip and the public have the faithful 
portrait of a great man, a great ftatef(man, and (which is far the 
greateft and nobleft charaéter) a great chriftian. Your Lordthip fees 
him delineated through all! the ftages of life and fortune. . 

‘ You fee him from a private fchool repairing to the univerfity, 
early leaving that feminary of learning, not to fwk among dogs and 
horfes, nor the fcarce lefs brutal pack of drunkards and ele€tioneers, 
but commencing country gentleman, improver of his lands and of 
his mind, commencing patriot and orator in the fcene, which you, 
my Lord, adorn, the Houfe of Commons; becoming patriot in op- 
polition to a molt flagitious favourite, and obtaining by dint of na- 
tural eloquence the public bleffings of the Petition of Right; you fee 
him, my Lord, becoming a courtier at a memorable period, when to 
have continued in oppolition, muft have been /itt/e better than to have 
commenced reéel, 

‘ Then your Lordhip will furvey him difcharging the part of a 
minifler, fucceflively the offices of Matter of the Rolls, of Lord 
Tuftice, and finally, of Lord Deputy in Ireland, and going thence 
happily to heaven; not like Lord Strafford, from a fcaftold, but 
from his Jed, whofe pillows are ituffed with refolution and patience, 
the down of con:ent, and the bleffings and congratulations of all who 
wiihed the profperity of their country, and apparently like a faint 
efiiied with the foretafte of his Britain’s fufferings, from the ua- 
natural union of popery and puritani/m. In fhort, my good Lord, as 
defervedly happy, as any true Englifhman in thofe critically fad 
times could be!” 

The union of puritanifm and popery does indeed feem very un- 
natural; it is probable, the Author, lately deceafed, would have 
found himfelf reduced to a perplexing dilemma, if he had been re- 
quired to prove his affertion concerning it; though it is poflible, that 
parties, in very different fentiments, may fairly and honourably con- 
cur in promoting a particular purpofe: But on this fubject we fhall 
not contend. 

The Lord Deputy Wandesforde appears to have been a man of 
piety and integrity; and properly recommended as an example, 
worthy of regard. One initance of his probity deferves particular 
notice: He was engaged in the management of a chancery fuit, for 
fome near relations, in which an eftate of above 2000/. per annum, 
was depending: from the account here given, there could be no 
coubt of his gaining the caufe before any impartial judges, * Qa 
the day of trial, he was told by an intimate friend, ** | know cer- 
tainly, that a coach with a bribe of ioco/. is gone this very morning 

to 
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to the Lord Chancellor’s. The ue —"" ' 
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fays the Editor juftly, muft we not Jament that his ftyle is fo rude 
and barbarous, that he heaps together a number of trifles, and paffes 
by in filence things, an account of which pofterity would have re. 
ceived with avidity? that whole pages are confumed in the meafure. 
ment of churches and ftreets, while no defcription is given of the 
buildings themfelves? We muft then regard William of Worcefter as 
aman moderately learned, of no bright genius, more remarkable for 
application than for judgment and acumen. The work before us, 
however, certainly has its ufe in refpect to hiltory, as well as to. 
pography; and muft, accordingly, be valued by the antiquary. 

The little tract concerning Metre, is faid to have been written ia 
the 15th century; Dr. Matthew Parker, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
has remarked, on a plain leaf of this manufcript, that no book is fo 
contemptible but it may prove of fome ufe, and that the method 
here pointed out for compofing a particular (and fanciful) kind of 
verfe, may not eafily be found elfewhere. Hi 

CoMMERCIAL. 1, 
Art. 37. Epiftole Commerciales; or, Commercial Letters, in 

Five Languages, viz, Jralian, Englifo, French, Spanifo, and Por. 

tuguefe, with their refpective Idioms diftin€tly pointed out, written 

On various interefting Subjects, in the Modern mercantile Style, 

as now practifed; all which are carefully felected from original 

Letters, as they fland in the Copy Books of the moft eminent 

Merchants in Europe,and are here exhibited under fictitious Names, 

&c. The whole fo methodically digefted as to ferve as Models for 

a regular Correfpondence, &c. To which are added, Mercantile 

and Maritime Vocabularies, of each Tongue, &c. &c. By 

Charles Wifeman, Notary Public, and Tranflator of all the 

above Languages. Printed for the Author, and Sold by B. Law, 

in Ave-Mary-Lane. 6s. boards. 1779. 

There is no doubt but many occafions may occur, in which a book 
of this kind will be found ufeful in the accempting-houfe of a 
merchant. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Art. 38. The Nautical Almanac and Afironomical Ephemeris for 
the Year 1781. Publifhed by Order of the Commiffioners of 

Longitude. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. 1779. | ' 

It is with great fatisfaction that we fee this ufeful and laborious 
work continued, and conduéted in the fame careful and accurate 
manner as at firft. Its fuperiority in this refpeét, as well as in the 
extent and uiefulnefs of the articles contained in it, over every 
fimilar publication in Europe, is obvious to, and confeffed by every 
judicious aftronomer, both of our own and other nations; infomuch 
that in the moit ancient publications of this kind *, the Editors now 
content themfelves with copying profeffediy the calculations from 
this work, allowing only the difference between the meridian of 
Greenwich, and that of the place to which theirs is adapted. 

To this Almanac, there is added a Colleéion of Afronomic Pro- 
blems, ufeful at fea. By the Rev. John Edwards, B. A. And alfo, 





* Connoifflance de Temps, publifhed by order of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Science at Paris. . 
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addition to the logarithmic folar tables, annexed to the Nautical 
an 


. By th é. 
Almanac of 177! R _— cee & Ww. 


An Enquiry into the Defign of the Chriftian Sabbath, and 
eat in which it fhould be obferved, to anfwer its im- 
ciel End. 12mo. 1s. Dilly. 1779. | 
‘A plain and ferious addrefs to the public, on a fubjeét of acknow- 
d A importance, recommending, not only a conitant attendance 
le he inftitutions of religion, but a careful improvement of the 
Pi which teenSunday affords, in acquiring religious knowledge, 
ar pean se the principles of virtue and piety, by reading and 
. ditation. ‘Though there is nothing fufficiently original in the Au- 
ron jdeas to command the attention of the learned, or ftriking in 
hi manner of writing, to engage the notice of thofe who are indif- 
ferent to the fubject of which he treats, his reflexions, however, are 
fuch as may afford pleafure and improvement to the pious Chriftian. 


S ERM ON S&S. 


1. Preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, July 1, 1779. On the Anni- 
verfary Meeting of the Governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary. By 
Lewis Bagot, LL. D. Dean of Chrift Church. Publifhed at the 
Requeft of the Governors, for the Benefit of the Charity, 4to. 
1s. Rivington. sa 
A fenfible and elegant difcourfe, judicioufly adapted to the occa- 

fion’on which it was delivered. 

IJ. Preached in the Parifh Church of Whitby, before the Friendly 
Society, at their Anniverfary Meeting on Whit-Monday, 1779, 
and publifhed at their Requeft. By the Rev, Jofeph Robertfon, 
Curate of the faid Church. 4to. York, printed; London, Sold 
by Baldwin, &c. 

‘ Every member of the Friendly Society,’ we are told in a note, 

‘ by contributing eight-pence per month, is allowed five fhillings a 
week out of the joint ftock, when rendered incapable of working by 
ficknefs, lamenefs, or blindnefs. On the deceafe of any member, 
his widow receives five pounds for defraying his funeral expences : 
and when any member’s wife dies, he is allowed forty fhillings for the 
fame purpofe.” We conclude alfo, though we are not direéily in- 
formed, that {a collection is made at the time of the fermon for fup- 
porting this defign. Mr. Robertfon, in this difcourfe, urges the 
exercife of charity by convincing arguments, and pat 
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Ill, Preached before the Prefident and Governors of the Marine 
Society, at St. George’s, Hanover-Square, on their Anniverfary 
Meeting, April 13, 1779. By Robert Markham, D. D. Reéor 
of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. 

In this difcourfe, the preacher infifts at large on the utility of the 
Marine Society, and recommends the fapport of the inftitution, wita 
much ftrength of argument, and animation of language. An ace 
count of the receipts and difburfements of the Society is fubjoined. 
IV, Preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the Right 

Rev. John Warren, D. D. Lord Bifhop of St. David’s ; Septem- 

ber'19, 1779. By Benjamin Newton, M. A. Vicar of Sandhurf, 
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96 SERMONS. 


in the County and Diocefe of Gloucefter. Publifhed by Command 

of his Grace the Archbifhop, 4to. 1s. Batharit, 

In this fermon, the Writer difcovers two qualities, which may fem 
in fome degree to oppofe each other, exceflive modeity, and exceflivé 
zeal. In his great modefly, he ranks himfelf with babes and fucklings, 
in the prefence ‘ of him who has called him to the honourable em. 
ployment,’ of preaching this difcourfe. In his great zeal againtt, 
what he repeatedly ftyles (we fuppofe by the figure of fpeech call. 
ed redundancy) the fal/e counterfeit of contempt—‘ an infernal fpirit,’ 
which, he fays, ‘ exalteth icfelf above all order, government, and 
authority, whatfoever, and threatens to fubvert every principle of duty,’ 
—He exhorts his reverend hearers to imitate the example of David, 
who not only fed the flock committed to his charge with a faithful 
and true heart, but alfo ruled them prudently with all bis power; and 
calls upon them, by a firm and vigorous exertion of the Jame means, to 
reftrain the overflowings of ungodlinefs.’ 

Mr. Newson has not explained the nature of the crime which gives 
him fo much offence, nor mformed us what wtéans he withes the church 
to exert for its punifhment. But, fince he calls upon her to ufe ail 
ber power, there feems to be fome ground to fufpect, that he means 
to roufe the moniter, which, though formerly fo terrible, has of late, 
to the fatisfaction of all good men, quietly flept in his den: 
atque immania terga refolvit 








Fufus humi. 

Why, ye miniliers of peace, fhould ye wifh to difturb his repofe? 
Or how can ye anfwer it to the Paince or PEACE, whom ye profefs 
to ferve, if, having once feen his footiteps marked with blood, ye 
again unbind his chains, and fend him through the world, /eeking 
avbom he may devour ? 

V. The Obligation and Importance of fearching the Scriptures, as a 
Prefervative from Popery. Preached at Salter’s-Hall, Nov. ¢, 
1779- Tothe Society that fapport the Lord’s Day Evening-Jec- 
ture, at that Place; and publifhed at the Requeit of the Society. 
By Abraham kees. 8vo. 6d, Longman, &c. 1779. 

Dr. Rees proves, by clear and convincing arguments, the certain 
and unalienable right which all perfons have to poffefs the fcriptures 
in their own language, and alfo the obligation incumbent on Chrif- 
tians to improve, with diligence, this benefit which Divine Provi- 
dence puts into their hands. The reafoning he employs, fhakes the 
very foundation of the papal fabric, as it does alfo of all merely human, : 
impofitions, in matters of confcience and religion. Search the Scrip=. 
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C. D.’s favour is received, and will be more particularly ackanow- 
leged in our next. 























Mr. Barker’s Letter will find a place at the end of our next number, 








*,* The Plan for Recruiting the Britifh Army, by the Hon. and, 
Rev. James Cochrane, was noticed in the Review for October. 





¢> Philo-Scriblerus’s Letter is received. 














